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LETTER XXVII. 


O U agree in thinking the works 
of Richardſon, and many other 
publications of the ſame kind, are of 
great advantage to young people, in 
giving them a more thorough know- 
ledge of the world than they could poſ- 

2 A3 ſibly- 
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ſibly acquire by obſervation in the 
narrow circle which moſt individual 
are confined to: At the ſame time, you 
think the number of female author 
which they have been the means of 
producing can be no advantage to ſo. 
ciety, but the reverſe. You will al. 
low us, you ſay, to read at our leiſure 
as many of theſe publications as we 
pleaſe; but you are of the opinion, 
that women ought to confine them- 
ſelves to the care of their families, lea. 
ving it entirely to you lords of the crea- 
tion to publiſh books of either enter- 
tainment or inſtruction. 


Wir reſpect to amuſement, you 
axe of the opinion, that the needle, the 
pencil, or a muſical inſtrument, are 
much more becoming in the hands of 
a female than the pen. You ſhould 
be very ill pleaſed, you think, if in 
| bring- 


ringing in company to dine with you, 
\ ſtead of finding your wife ready to. 
ceive you, and to do you honour by- 
er genteel and well-regulated. cecono- 


er own importance, writing precepts, 


el parents, diftreſſed damſels, re- 
lim'd rakes, &c. and on your deſi- 
ing her company, ſhe ſhould ſay,—. 
rd bleſs. me, Mr B—, you have per- 
ly unhinged my ideas. I proteſt I 
ad rather have given fifty guineas as 


inner (opening the door, and diſplay- 
g the figure of a bedlamite); you ſee. 
t is impoſſible; the cook will ſend it 
1p, I believe I'm the moſt unfortu- 
ate woman on earth to be ſo teaz'd a- 
bout trifles. J tell you, Mr B—, I had 
rather not eat a morſel this month than 


f 
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, ſhe ſhould be cloſeted up, full of 


forming a cock and a bull ſtory of 


n thus diſturbed; I can't come to 
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be thus: perpetually plagued. F 
God's ſake leave me. 


You aſk me how L Ike ſuch a pi. 
ture? adding, that if there muſt be ft. 
male publications, they ought to be 
confined to Old Maids, Well, ny 
friend, I have no objection. You ma 
try and get us a patent; it is but juf 
that we ſhould have ſome privileges to 
give us conſequence. | 

Bur to be ſerious ; the picture ya 
have drawn is truly ridiculous : at the 
ſame time give me leave to obſerve, 
that you would be equally plagued i 
you. ſhould be unfortunate enough to 
marry a woman without common ſenſe, 
whether her hobby horſe be her pen, 
her book, her needle, her pencil, her 
harpſichord, or any other hobby which 
ſhe is pleaſed to ride, without {kill to 
manage gracefully, or good ſenſe to 


know. 
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ow the propriety, of time and place 
exhibit in. 


Ir is certainly allowable for every 
to have their favourite amuſement 
purſuit 3 but people of ſolid under- 
ding and good diſpoſitions will take 
that they ſhall not interfere with 
e duty they owe their family, or the 
faction and agreeable intercourſe 
nich ought to ſubfiſt amongſt friends 
id eren common acquaintance. The 
ing as we would be done by, is the 
den Rule which every body allows 
ey ought to walk by; yet, I am for- 
to ſay, it is ſo little attended to, that 
e very reverſe ſeems to be the gene- 
practice. Let us examine the dif- 
nt families of this or any other great 
tetropolis, and obſerve from what ya- 
ty of cauſes there are ſo many of 
dem, that a rational being, who loves 
re- 
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regularity, cheerfulneſs, and good hy- 
mour, would not chooſe to refide in, 
We ſhall confine our obſervation tg 
people in a middle tation, though, 
whether we aſcend or deſcend, I be- 
lieve we ſhall find the general cauſes of 
uneaſineſs in moſt houſes are owing to 
a deficiency of common ſenſe in or 
or other of the heads of the family, 


'To give you at leaſt one ſpecimen of 
the ludicrous cauſes. which often bring 
about ſerious effects, I ſhall give you 
family anecdote, which perhaps may 
ſerve as a warning againſt your marry 
ing a woman without knowing her dif 
poſition, or whether ſhe is well ground- 
ed in thoſe liberal and humane princi- 
ples which are ſimilar with your own; 
or in caſe you ſhould be unfortunately 
deceived, may prevent you from yield: 


ing in any point which would leſſen 
your 
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your own character, or encourage your 
wife in any ridiculous weakneſs. At 
ie fame time, my friend, I ſtrongly . 
adviſe you againſt being poſitive in 
things indifferent, or which can tend 
to no bad purpoſe; and fill leſs fo. 
chere your wife can convince you of 
an error. It is always a ſign of good 
ſenſe to be open to conviction: But I 
am clear of the opinion, that neither 
huſband nor wife ſhould yield where a 
moral duty or conſcience forbid. I am 
alſo of opinion, that where two perſons 
xe joined of oppoſite diſpoſitions, they 
ought to ſeparate whenever they find 
their miſtake, and not render themſelves 
and their children miſerable by jarring 
and diſcord, and preventing the advice 
and example of the beſt from having a 
proper effect. 
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Ms C—, of whole family I am 
| 0 


the ſtyle he wiſhed; and as he coul 


father, who, in the old Scotch phralc 
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to give you an account, is a man 
good principles, ſolid underſtanding 
and a fine temper. He had lived 
batchelor till the age of fix and thi 
Indeed till then he did not think hin 
ſelf in fuch circumſtances as to lie i 


never bear the thoughts of being a for 
tune hunter, he took ſome pains not u 
fix his affections till he could m: 
with ſome degree of propriety. At th 
time he paid his addreſſes to Miſs 
he had newly acquired a place in th 
cuſtoms of four hundred a-year; 
Had beſides a ſmall property left by hi 


was a cock-laird. The lady he mat 
choice of was the daughter of a young 


er branch of an ancient family, mo 
_ conſpicuous for their pride than eithe 
their wealth or their prudence. M 
C——, who had a high opinion of th 


femal 
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male ſex in general, and who had 
been only lately introduced to Mr L—'s 
family, was greatly taken with his 
laughter, who was a lady very near 
his own age, and who, from her fine 
addreſs, and other accompliſhments 
which ſhe one day more particularly 
liplayed, he could not help being ve- 
y much ſurpriſed that ſhe had been 
permitted to remain fo long ſingle. 
Underſtanding that her fortune could 
be but very ſmall, his natural genero- 
ty of temper aſſiſted to inſpire him 
with love. Without much conſidera- 
tion he paid his addreſſes to the lady 
was accepted—and ſoon as the neceſſa- 
ry preliminaries could be ſettled, was 
made happy in his accompliſhed bride. 
The ceremonious viſits being over, Mr 
(— coming in one day from his 
morning walk, the following "—_— 
enſued. 


r B My 
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My dear Fanny, I wiſh you had been 
with me this morning. I have had x 


moſt agreeable walk. 


Brxss me, Mr C——, would yoy 
have me to hack after you like a trade. 
man's wife of a Sunday ? I proteſt you 
aſtoniſn me. Were I to do ſuch x 
thing, I ſhould be aſhamed ever to ay. 
pear again in a genteel circle, I af. 
ſure you I have been very agreeably 
entertained ſince you went out. I have 
had a viſit from Lady Margaret R 
and her two lovely daughters : they 
go to the aſſembly to-morrow ; and her 
Ladyſhip wiſhed of all things for me 
to be of her party. It was rather un. 
fortunate my being engaged to head a 
party of my own; for Lady Margarct 
and both the young ladies ſeemed very 
much diſappointed. 


TEE 
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Tux diſappointment, replied Mr 
(——, need not be very great, as 1 
ſuppoſe you'll meet in the ball · room. 


Tou are quite ignorant, Mr C—, 
of theſe matters, Don't you know that 
a lady's conſequence is conſidered ac- 
cording as her party or train is more 
a leſs conſpicuous ? 


Mr C— (laughing.) WELL, my dear, 
[ll anſwer for it your train ſhall be as 
conſpicuous as the firſt ducheis's in the 
tngdom (alluding to the train of her 
gown); and as to your party, if youth 
ind beauty will make it conſpicuous, 
| am perſuaded your conſequence will 
te equalled by few. 


As how, Mr C—? What do you 
nean? 


8 2 Mr 
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Mr C—, Way, my dear, you are tg 
have Miſs T— in your party. I met 
her mother this morning, who told me 
ſhe intended to wait on you, to aſk if 
you was going to the aſſembly, that 
you might take her daughter under 
your protection. I told her you was; 
and that I was certain it would make 
you very happy to have her under your 
wing. 


Mrs C—, Goon Gop ! Mr C, are 
you ſerious? Do you think that! 
would take in my company the daugh- 
ter of a tradeſman? Believe me, I'd 
rather never go to an aſſembly in my 
life. | 


Mr C—, I hope, my dear, you are 
not ſerious. If you are, I ſhall have? 
very bad opinion of your underſtand- 


ing. Miſs T—'s father is a man who 
has 
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has got a liberal education; had ſuch 
z patrimony as might have bred him to 
law, phyſic, or purchaſed him a com- 
miſſion in the army; but after conſi- 
dering deliberately how he might be 
moſt uſeful to his country, his family, 
and friends, and how he might enjoy 
moſt comfort himſelf—he entered into 
partnerſhip with a manufacturer, and 
through his diligence and attention, 
with. the manners of a. gentleman, he 
has ſucceeded beyond his moſt ſan- 
guine expectation. It. is not the buſi- 
neſs or profeſſion which a man is bred 
to which conſtitutes him a gentleman: 
it is liberal ſentiments, with a. mind 
above doing a mean action. Gentle in 
his manners, eaſy of acceſs, ready to 
promote the pleaſure and happineſs of 
every individual as far as lies in his 
power. And in this light Mr 1— is a 
gentleman in the true ſenſe of the word. 
ä And 
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And in fact he is of more uſe to hi; 
king and country than any landed gen. 
tleman in the kingdom. If his daugh. 


ter is not intitled to go to an aſſembly, 


a moſt accompliſhed beautiful young 
Beſides, in 


girl, I don't know who 1s. 
my opinton, although her father were 
as illiterate as he is the reverſe, by ha. 
ving beſtowed ſo liberal an education 
on his daughter, the young lady is in- 
titled to every piece of reſpect in her 
own right; a right greatly preferable 
to hereditary honours, which can ne. 
ver by ſenſible people be conſidered 
with any degree of reſpect unleſs join- 
cd to perſonal merit. 


Mr. —. I have not heard a word 
you have been ſaying, I am ſo terrified 
that this woman ſhould take it into her 


head to call, But (ringing the bell), 
John, 
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ohn, if Mrs 1— calls, I'm not at 
home; 


MrC.—(a good deal fretted.) My dear, 
you diſtreſs me exceedingly; yet I can- 
pot allow myſelf to believe you in ear- 
et. Pray, hear me patiently, Mrs 
T— won't be here; I aſſured her you 
was going to the aſſembly, and anſwer- 
led for your readineſs to oblige her; at 
the ſame time promiſed that you would 


write her a card. 


Mrs C— Mr C—, it was the moſt ri- 
diculous thing in the world for you to 
make ſuch a promiſe ; for, poſitively, 
Miſs T — ſhall not go in my. company 
o the aſſembly. 


My C— (a little heated.) And, pray, 
Madam, what do you intend to do? what 
apology 
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apology do you mean to make? do yy 4 


intend to affront your huſband? 


Mr C You affront me, Mr C, i 
ſuppoſing I would keep ſuch company, 
When you firſt paid. your addrefle, | 
told both Mr and. Mrs. L— that 1 v 
afraid your connections and mine would 
not ſuit: but they perſuaded me that 
you was in a very genteel line; and 
that if you had any low acquaintance 
or connections, you would very ſoa 
drop them when you ſaw they were 
diſagreeable to me. Indeed they adyi- 
ſed me to ſhow my. diſlike to them by 
degrees; but they never could. have 1- 
magined that you: could propoſe my 
uſhering in a tradeſman's.daughter in- 
to a genteel aſſembly. In my opinion, 
Mrs T— had better teach her daugh- 


ter to go to market and ſell their linen, 1 
than 
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han pretend to introduce her into higk 
ite. | 


Mr C—, You amaze me, Fanny. 
Jou are not the woman I took you for. 
feel myſelf ridiculouſly diſtreſſed. Is 
poſſible that your father and mother 
ould ſuppoſe that I would drop my 
cquaintance? No, Madam. I have 
acquaintance or connection of whom 
have any reaſon to be aſhamed, un- 
£ by your conduct 1 am obliged to 
ſider you an exception. 


Mrs C—, Aſhamed of me, Sir ! 


Mr GC—, (taking her hand.) My 
kar life, I beſeech you confider. I 
ik you pardon for ſpeaking too harſh- 
IF. 


MrsC—, IN pEEZD, Mr C—, you uſe 
me 
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me exceedingly ill. It would be ven 
extraordinary if I'm not to have the li. 
berty of chooſing my own company, 


eſpecially to a public aſſembly. 

Mr C—. Pray, my dear, will yoy cri 
hear me patiently? A public aſſenib ir 
is a place where neither the rank, riches, 
nor moral character of a perſon can 0 
be conſidered with reſpect to their ad. 
mittance. If tickets are to be bought, il * 
every body is intitled to purchaſe; u 
the ſame time, no perſon would chooſe BP” 
to go, unleſs they could in ſome reſped 
be on an equality with the company u 
point of appearance. If they are ) 
ſubſcription, as in our aſſemblies and 
concerts, the ſubſcribers have full power 
to diſpoſe of their tickets, or allow them o 
to be transferred as they pleaſe. T0. 


ſee Miſs T— has got a ticket ; there- 


fore is conſidered a fit perſon for going: 
| And 


ind to whom could ſhe apply ſo natu- 
ly to accompany as the wife of her 
riend and relation? 


Mrs C—, Tux intention of a ſub- 
cription aſſembly is to prevent the ad- 
nittance of ſuch people. 


My C—. The more is the pity, 


Mrs C—, It does not fignify, Mr C—, 
I pofitively will not take Miſs 1— in 


ny company. 


Mr C—. Pray, Madam, what apolo- 
gy do you mean to make? 


Mrs C—, Since there muſt be an a- 
pology, I'll fend her word that I have 


atered my mind, and am not going to 
the aſſembly, 


Mr 
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Mr C—, And ſo you are not to gy) 


n 
Mrs C—, I cannot ſay I ſhall lem 8 
that far neither. 
h 
Mr C—. You mean to add a fü 
hood to folly. Indeed, Fanny, ya 
diſtreſs me exceedingly. I was alway | 
of opinion that a man ſhould yield b 
his wife in-every point that is not c 
terially hurtful to his honour or credit 
This, in itſelf, may appear a very trif 
ling affair; and yet, I proteſt, I do no 
know how to extricate myſelf without 
expoſing you to ridicule and well de 
ſerved cenſure. Beſides le 
| q 
Mrs C— (interrupting him.) P 
Mr C, do not give yourſelf any con 
cern about that; for I declare the 1 
dicule or cenſure of ſuch ſort of people 
4 WB 
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will not give me a moment's uneaſi- 


Mr C—. Mavam, you affront your 
huſband, by treating either his relations 
or acquaintance with diſreſpect. 


Mrs C—, Tov affront your wife, Sir, 
by offering to palm upon her ſuch 
company. 


Mr . I ſhall loſe patience. 


Enter Mrs L—.) | 
Mr C—. I am exceedingly happy to 
ſee you, Madam. You have come 
quite à propos to aſſiſt me in bringing 
your daughter to reaſon. Do you know 
we have almoſt quarrelled ? 


Mrs C—, Nay, we have downright- 
ly quarrelled, Mr C—. 
Vol. II. 8 Here 
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- Here the lady gives her mother an 
account of the indignity offered by her 
huſband, and aggravated by a behayi. 


our ſhe little expected. 


Mrs L—, who coloured at the bare 
mentioning Miſs. T—- accompanying 
her daughter to the aſſembly, endea- 
voured to moderate her anger, and by 
cool reaſoning convince Mr C— of the 
impropriety of Mrs C— admitting Mi 
T— into her party; aſſuring him, that 
if ſuch things were allowed, there 
would be an end of all diſtinction of 
ranks. 1 


M C— in his turn began to reaſon; 
but the two ladies ſpeaking at once, 
and raiſing their voices, knocked every 
argument in the head before it was half 
uttered. He therefore waited (I ſhall 


not ſay patiently) till they were in ſome 
degree 
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degree exhanfied. | He then ventured 
to aſk, whether they did not think 
there was a much greater diſtinction of 
rank betwixt the Dutcheſs of GD, or 
even Lady Margaret R—, and his wife, 
than there was betwixt his wife and 
Miſs T—? and that both the Dutcheſs 
and Lady Margaret had condeſcended 
to admit Mrs C— into their party. 


Loxpd have mercy upon me! ſaid 
Mrs I—. Mr C—, you are certainly 
quite ignorant of my daughter's con- 
nections. Do you know ſhe is very 
nearly related to the G——n family by 
her father; and I can aſſure you, Sir 
john B—, who was my mother's 
grand father, is a much older ſtanding 
family than the Duke's. I muſt have 
Mr L— ſhow you the trees of our fa- 
mily. I'm obliged to you, Madam, 
replied Mr C— ; but you muſt confi- 

a V3 ſider 
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der that your daughter is now become 
one of my family ; and I do not know 
if there is a Duke, or even a knight, 
in the hundred degree of my kindred. 
So much the more pity, Mr C—. I'm 


ſorry for it; ſo much the more pity: h 
but ſince this 1s the caſe, you ought to a 
be proud of marrying into a family like d 
ours; conſequently avoid ſuch compa t 
ny as may caſt a reflection on your wife i 
on account of her choice, If you ad a 
prudently, Mr C—, out of reſpect to ( 
my daughter, perhaps you may be con- h 
fidered as one of us. Here Mr C— 1 
could not help giving Mrs L— a look 0 
of contempt ; which Mrs C— obfer- ſ 
ving, declared ſhe believed it would (1 
not be in her power to give the necel- to 
ſary orders to her milliner, who ſhe d) 
expected every moment, ſhe found her- . 

c 


ſelf put ſo much out of humour : the 


_ conſequence of which would be, ſhe 
muſt 
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muſt diſappoint her whole company: | 
for this young manufacturer, 


Mx C—'s patience being almoſt ex- 
hauſted, thought it beſt to take his hat 
and walk out, leaving the mother and 
daughter to bewail their heavy misfor- 
tunes by themſelves. After conſider- 
ing what was moſt prudent to do, 1t 
appeared there was a neceſlity for him 
to inform Mr 'T—; but the expoſing 
his wife's folly, and the thoughts of 
hurting the pride of his female couſins, 
made him ſtill feel in a ridiculous di- 
refs; nor could he find reſolution to 
lire his ſteps to that quarter of the 
town where Mr T— lived. Paſling 
by the houſe of Lady Margaret R—, a 
ſudden thought occurred to wait on her 
Ladyſhip, and aſk her opinion of the 
matter in diſpute ; but being ſo much 


dilappointed in his reference to Mrs 
CG 3 L—, 
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L—, his reſolution was about to fail, 
when Lady Margaret obſerving him 
from the window, threw up theſaſh, and 
deſired he would walk in. Without 
heſitating farther Mr C— readily com- 
plied ;* and after a few preliminary 
compliments, gave her Ladyſhip a full 
account of this ridiculous diſpute. Du- 
ring the detail, Lady Margaret, by the 
expreſſion of her countenance, and a 
few well-timed ejaculations, convinced 
Mr C— that he was ſpeaking to a rea- 
ſonable woman. Encouraged by this 
obſervation, he enlivened his recital 
by a few ſtrokes of humour, which di- 
verted her Ladyſhip, at the ſame time 
that ſhe could not help in ſome de- 
gree feeling for his diſtreſs ; naturally 
concluding, that though this fracas 
might be got over, it would not in all 
probability be the laſt. However, ſhe 


' thought it beſt not to treat it altogether 
as 
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; 2 ſerious matter. Obſerving at the 
ame time, that great allowances ought 
to be made for the prejudice of educa- 
tion, ſhe prudently threw the whole 
blame on the mother, endeavouring as : 
much as poſſible to exculpate the 
laughter. But, continued ſhe, Mr 
(—, we muſt take the advantage of 
Mrs C— having ſaid that ſhe does not 
think ſhe can go to the aſſembly. And 
if you'll take the trouble to call on 
Mrs T—, I'll write her a card, and 
ik the favour of the young Lady to 
line with us to-morrow, and accompa- 
y me to the aſſembly. 


Ma C—, finding himſelf fo agree- 
bly extricated from this dilemma, ex- 
tiled her Ladyſhip's goodneſs with all 
the warmth of an orator. Upon my 
word, Mr C—, returned Lady Mar- 
faret, you are paying me a great ma- 

ny 


. , Hous, proud, or arrogant, I- cannot 
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ny undeſerved compliments. This 
young Lady, in right of her father, i 
my opinion, is juſtly intitled to go v 
the firſt aſſembly in the kingdom. But 
fuppoſing this not to be the caſe, I d 
not know any advantage which attends 
dirth or fortune that is more agreeable, 
than having it in one's power to tram. 
plant from the field to the garden ſuch 
flowers as are either particularly beau- 
tiful to the eye, or promiſe to be of 
public utility. 


I am much pleaſed, replied Mr C—, 
to hear your Ladyſhip's opinion on this 
ſubject; for although no perſon can 
have a higher reſpect for people of rank 
and fortune, when they are ſuperci- 


help, inſtead of reſpect, feeling a much 
greater degree of contempt of their un- 


derſtanding, than I would at a ſimilur 
in- 
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altance of folly from thoſe who have 


oſe liberal ſentiments which I look 
vr from people of diſtinction. I can- 
ot altogether agree with you, Mr 
, in this ſentiment, returned Lady 
argaret; for, believe me, the nobility 
re as much neglected in their educa- 


xir inferiors. Inſtead of being early 
zwght the abſurdity and evil tendency 
if pride, with all its branches of folly, 
they are led, both by precept and 


ltary honour. Fortune, and indeed 
ery external or internal advantage, 
ey poſſeſs, without ever being taught 


heir conduct, in making them uſeful 
v ſociety, and rendering their virtues 


tore conſpicuous. No doubt there 
| are 


ot had an opportunity of acquiring 


on, with reſpec to moral rectitude, as 


imple, to think too highly of hefte- 


b conſider they are no otherwiſe ad- 
nntageous but as they tend to influence 
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are exceptions both in high and eat 
ſtations in life. I beheve there 
many who may be faid to poſſeſs ſuch 
rich ſoil for common ſenſe, that with, ont 
either care or cultivation, like genius uf 
it will flourith under every diſadvn WW" 
tage. But this is but now and then tt 
be met with, Without particular at 
tention, the force of cuſtom and pre" 
judice is generally in moſt people ſufl 
cient to prevent the improvement of 
reaſon: and we ſee by daily experience, 
mankind of all ranks, and at all ages, 
gadding after any thing, or every thing, 
rather than what would conſtitute thei 
real happineſs. 


- I ftand corrected, replied Mr , 
and find I muſt impute the general er- 
rors of mankind to opinions imbibed 
in their youth; which either the con- 


fined buſtle of buſineſs, or ill · conducted 
ä | plez- 
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eaſures, prevent them having time to 
ok into when arrived at years of diſ- 
tion, Your Ladyſhip's ſentiments, 
ntioued he, being the reſult of reaſon, 
uſt refine every delicate feeling of 
dur foul. Would to God their influ- 
ice could extend from pole to pole! 
Ve ſhould then be happy as God and 


ature intended. 


i 


Lapy Margaret ſmiling at his 
armth of expreſſion, and obſerving 
dir C— looking his watch, propoſed 
titing the card; which being finiſhed, 
r C—, after renewing his grateful 
xknowledgments, took his leave «of 
ber Ladyſhip, and hurried away to 
Mr 1—, where he found the family 
itting down to dinner. Afraid of keep- 
ng Mrs C— waiting, he would not be 
ſevailed on to partake, but preſenting 
lie card, Mrs 'T— looked it over; then 
read 
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read it aloud. The young Lady's eve 
ſparkled with pleaſure. Mr and M 
T— expreſſed the ſenſe they had of the 
honour Lady Margaret did them; an 
ſuppoſing the obligation chiefly owiny 
to Mrs C—, begged their grateful u 
ſpects, and hoped Jane would have th 
pleaſure of attending her couſin anctherif 
time. 


Mx C—'s hurry was a ſufficient apo. 
logy for his not ſeeming to obſerre 
what was ſaid. Like a good huſband, 
who wiſhes not to give the molt tri 
ling cauſe of complaint, he hurried 
along; yet did not reach home till 
full half hour after the uſual time 0 


dining. 


ExrERINO the parlour : my dear m 
Fanny, I aſk your pardon. I am afraid a. 
I have kept you waiting. The Lady de 


making 
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making no reply, Mr C— looking in 
ber face, obſerved ſhe had been crying. 
God bleſs me, my dear creature, faid 
he (for he really loved her), has this 
fooliſh diſpute of ours occaſioned you 
to ſhed tears. I beſeech you think no 
more of it. Miſs T— goes to the aſ- 
embly with another party. Dinner 
being ſerved up, little more was ſaid 
for the preſent. Mr C—, with kind 
looks and gentle entreaty, helped her 
to the niceſt bits; begged ſhe would eat 
away her indiſpoſition; afraid the ſer- 
rant would obſerve her in the ſullens. 
Indeed a diſeaſe of the mind, occa- 
ioned by folly, is often more poignant 
than bodily diſtreſs ; but in the pre- 
lent caſe, Mrs C— was perfectly at 
ale, Exulting in her own mind that 
ſhe had gained the victory, ſhe was 
nw only afraid of tgo eaſily forgiving 
her huſband ; and obſerving that he 
= ; D was 
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was really diſtreſſed at her not eating, 
ſhe reſolved to torment him till he 
ſhould make proper conceſſions, and til 
ſhe could receive him into favour with- 
out deſcending from that dignity which 
ſhe wiſhed if poſſible to keep up as his 
ſuperior. 


From the Lady having ſhed tears in 
the abſence of her huſband, one would 
be led to imagine ſhe was of a more 
ſoft diſpoſition than her behaviour du- 
ring the quarrel might have led us to 
expect: but the occaſion was this 
Mr C— had no ſooner gone out than 
the mother and the daughter entered 
into a warm diſpute ; Mrs L— de- 
claring ſhe had no hand in the mar- 
riage ; that it was all her own doing; 
that Mr L— and her, from prudential 
reaſons, had indeed readily agreed to 


it; but that ſhe had no cauſe to upbraid 
| them. 
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hem; ſhe was arrived at an age 
when there was little probability of 
her being aſked by a man of family 
ind fortune; and even in her youth, 
o far as ſhe knew, ſhe had never had 
an offer : It was therefore full time to 
xccept the firſt, unleſs ſhe had intended 
to remain an old maid, and at her fa- 
ther's death depend on the bounty of 
her relations. As this was rather ſarcaſti- 
cally ſpoke, and as Mrs C— was already 
vrought up to a certain pitch border- 
ng on rage, ſhe at once broke through 
ll bounds ; imputed her want of of- 
en to the poverty of her parents; and 
treating her mother with the utmoſt 
lireſpet, the old Lady loſt all pa- 
tience; and upbraiding her with cruel- 
y and ingratitude, left the houſe in a 
tuation of mind in ſome degree to be 
pied, notwithſtanding its being en- 
D 2 tirely 
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tirely the conſequence of her own fil. 


ly. 


Mas C— being then left to cool x 
her leiſure, was for ſome time incz- 
pable of reflection : But as nothing 
violent is of long continuance, ſhe ſoon 
began to conſider the bad confequence; 
that might reſult from her quarrelling 
with both her huſband and mother, 
She therefore prudently reſolved, when 
Mr C— returned, to endeavour to pal- 
hate her offence, by imputing it to a 
duty ſhe owed her mother ; who ſhe 
was certain would never forgive her if 
ſhe complied with his requeſt ; and at 
the ſame time, if ſhe found him obſli- 
nate, ſhe refolved to yield, and would 
only take care to pay the young Lady 
ſo little attention at the aſſembly, # 
would in all probability prevent her 


aſking to go a ſecond time in her party. 
Conning 
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Conning over this important and poli- 
tical leſſon, the time paſſed tolerably 
till the clock ſtruck four; when Gra- 
cious God ! exclaimed this unfortunate 
fair, what is the meaning of this? 
traverſing the room in dreadful agita- 
tion. Pride, anger, reſentment, ſhame 
and fear, alternately attempted to 
ſhake her frame. Tears firſt came to 
her relief; when, O happy reverſe of 
fortune, Mr C— entered as before 
mentioned ; and by his looks and kind 
attention proclaimed the Lady victori- 
dus. No ſooner did ſne make this happy 
diſcovery, than ſhe refolved, by affected 
gravity, to conceal her joy till her huſ- 
band ſhould make proper conceſſions. 
How long this would have laſted, or 
how far it might have carried her, I 
ſhall not pretend to ſay. Fortunately, 
immediately after dinner, the milliner 
vas announced with a new aſſortment 
D 3 of 
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of flowers and feathers. All the colours 
of the rain-bow were now diſplayed. 
Mrs C—, elevated with pleaſure, is 
thrown off her guard; afks her huf. 
band's opinion. And here, what all the 
rhetorick of a Sheridan, nor the ar- 
gument of an Addiſon, could not have 
_ accompliſhed, was, by a happy ar- 
rangement of colours and a gentle 
blow of feathers, completed in an in- 
ſtant. All was harmony and love. 


Arx the important conſultation If 
was thus delightfully concluded, and 
tea over, this. happy couple ſat down to 
a game at piquet. They had only 
played a few hands, when, by another 
reverſe of fortune, as Mr C ſhuffled 
the cards, he aſked if ſhe could guels 
in whoſe party Miſs T— was to be at 
the aſſembly? Fretted at a ſubject be- 


108 renewed which had given her ſo 
much 


nuch vexation, ſhe anſwered, ſhe 
hould give herſelf no trouble to gueſs; 
ind begged he would not name Miſs 
T— to her again; vowing ſhe ſhould 
Aways hate the ſight of her. I am 
brry to hear you ſay ſo, replied Mr 
(—; and at the ſame time think it 
xceſſary to- inform you, that you will 
ke her to-morrow at the aſſembly with 
lady Margaret R——. Good God! 
throwing down- the cards). have you: 
ulmed her on. Lady Margaret? 


Mz C—, equally vexed and. aſto- 
hed at his wife's behavipus,. walked 
cough the room without ſpeaking a a 
word; while Mrs C continued to 
t har paſſion. in-expreſſions the moſt 
wroking, and diſcovering. ſentiments, 
mich threw ſuch a ſtriking light on 
er character, that Mr C— found him- 
lt quite diſguſted. Suppoſing. his ſi- 
lence 
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lence to proceed from ſhame and vexx. 
tion at having a ſecond time diſobliged 
her, and not doubting, from the good 
humour which he had ſhown fince th 
morning's fracas, that he would again 
be all humble ſubmiſſion, ſhe reſolved 
to let him feel the weight of her dif. 
pleaſure, and not be ſo haſty in conde- 
ſcending to forgive him. 


MA C, finding it impoſſible to get 
in a word, loſt patience, and left the 
room. His diſtreſs was now become a 
ferious matter of conſideration. He 
had married, as he imagined, an 2. 
miable woman, who was to be his 
friend and companion; who would lel- 
ſen his cares and heighten evesy joy 
and now to be convinced at once of 
having got a vain, fooliſh, obſtinate 
being, without the-leaſt ſhare of deli 


cate ſenſibility, or that gentle ſweetnels 
of 
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of diſpoſition ſo characteriſtic of a vir- 
wous woman, diſtreſſed him beyond 


meaſure. 


He revolved in his mind the differ- 
ence of her behaviour before marriage, 
and could not reconcile to himſelf how 
it could be ſo ridiculouſly contraſted. 
The matter of fact was this: Mrs 
C—, when ſhe pleaſed, had all that 
vinning ſoftneſs in appearance which 
he imagined ſhe had in reality; and 
during the courtſhip, which from the 
firſt introduction did not exceed a few 
weeks, he had no opportunity of ſeeing 
the only ſtriking traits in her charac- 
ter, viz. family pride, and à love of 
domineering over her inferiors. 


RUMINATING a conſiderable time on 
bow he ſhould act, and finding himſelf 


more and more diſguſted, he at laſt 
| came 
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came to the reſolution of writing her: 
note, begging to know when ſhe would 
be-at leiſure, as he had a propoſal to 
make on which depended their future 
happineſs ; and that till ſhe was per. 
fectly compoſed, he would not pretend 
to begin a ſubject which it was neceſſz- 
ry for her to liſten to coolly. This 
note he carried himſelf; and laying it 
down on the table before her, retired 
immediately to his library till the lady 
fhould think proper to ſummon him. 


| Mrs C— having no idea of a perſon 
writing to one in the ſame houſe, look- 
ed on the note with great contempt; 
but it i mediately occurring to her it 
was intended as a piece of reſpect, and 
that he certainly meant, not only to 
make an apology, but perhaps to bribe 
her by ſome fine preſent to a thorough 


' reconciliation, ſhe reſolved to make her 
OV 
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own terms. Ringing the bell, ſhe det 
fred the ſervant to let his maſter know 
he wiſhed to ſee him. Putting on a 
look of haughtineſs on his entering the 
zoom, ſhe aſked what, he meant by that 
piece of formality of writing her a card? 
Why, Madam, replied he, I imagined 
it explained its meaning—that 1 wiſh 
you to hear coolly what I intend to 
propoſe. And pray, Sir, what propo- 
ſal have you to make? 


Brrokk I make any propoſal, Ma- 
dam (fitting down oppoſite to her), I 
think it firſt neceflary to inform 
you, that 1 am diſappointed, moſt 
egregiouſly diſappointed. What do 
you mean? In what pray ?—ln find- 
ing, Madam, by dear-bought expe- 
rence, that inſtead of having fixed my 
alſetions on a woman whoſe temper 
and diſpoſition is formed to make me 


happy, 
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happy, I have precipitately engage 
myſelf to one, whoſe illiberal ſenti. 
ments, and what I conſider vulgar pre. 
judices, muſt (were we to remain to. 
gether) render us miſerable for life, 
(His looks, and the reſolution with 
which he ſpoke, awed her into ſilence.) 
I therefore, continued he, have to pro- 
poſe, that we ſhall mutually agree to 
ſeparate, Your fortune, which I have 
not received from your father, hall 
never be demanded ; the half of your 
jointure ſettled upon you ſhall be paid 
you annually ; at my death you are in- 
titled to the whole. Neither your 
friends nor you ſhall have it to ſay that 
I have acted ungenerouſly by you. In- 
deed it is but juſt that I ſhould pay tor 
my folly, in marrying a woman whole 
diſpofition I was ſo little acquainted 
with. He ſtopped, expecting a reply: 
but Mrs C, ſtruck with his manner, 
I and 


and more ſo by the virgalhl, could not 
articulate a word. | 


SEEING and | feeling for her diſtreſs, 
he endeavoured to encourage her, by 
obſerving, that as ſhe had enjoyed hap- 
pineſs in her father's houſe, he ſaw no 
realon why ſhe might not enjoy it a- 
gun; aſſuring her, that ſhe might de- 
pend upon it that he would do juſtice 
to her character, by acknowledging, 
that nothing but a diſſimilarity of tem- 
per and opinion had occaſioned their ſe- 
paratien. 


AciTaTED by contending paſſions, 
ſhe burſt into a flood of tears. When 
ſome what relieved, ſhe ſobbed out, that 
he muſt think very little of the mar- 
tiage· contract, to propoſe parting with 
her for a difference of opinion, or even 
vhat he might conſider a. fooliſh diſ- 

FOL. Ih, - E | pute; 
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pute; and that if ſuch were generally 
to cauſe a ſeparation, ſhe believed fey 
married couples would outlive the ho. 
ney-moon : For her part, ſhe did not 
expect that they would always be ef 
one opinion; but ſhe imagined, that 
he would have been ready to yield in 
any point in which ſhe had a better 
opportunity of knowing than he had; 
but that fince ſhe found it otherwile, 
ſhe ſhould certainly thipk it her duty 
to give up the point, rather than expoſe 
herſelf or him to the cenſure of the 
world, or ſet an example which, if fal- 
lowed, would be ſo prejudicial to ſo- 


clety. 


Mx C— anſwered, that nobody held 
the matrimonial vow more ſacred than 
he did; at the ſame time, he looked 
on love and harmony as ſo eſſential to 
conſtitute preſent and future happinels, 
| that 
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that he conſidered it as a duty that he 
owed both to himſelf and her to ſepa- 
rate, when there was no probability of 
their living happy together. As for the 
example being hurtful to ſociety he 
denied}; the diſagreements and quarrels 
betwixt man and wife being the ulti- 
mate cauſe of many of the evils in life. 
He averred, that no married couple 
that were perpetually quawelling, or 
eren occaſionally, were proper to bring 
up children; and that where the heads 
of a family did not ſhow a proper ex- 
ample, nothing could be expected but 
diſobedience, irregularity, and confu- 
fion : that differing in opinion with re- 
ſpect to taſte and many other things, if 
they did not occaſion bad humour or 
warm diſputes, could not be of any bad 
eonſequence; but with reſpect to ſocial 
and moral virtues, if a huſband and 
wife were not of the ſame mind, one 
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or other, if not both, muſt be rendered 


unhappy. 


 Mxs C— replied, that ſhe did not 
think that their diſpute had any con- 
cern with the ſocial or moral virtues, 
but that perhaps ſhe was miſtaken ; and 
offering him her hand, begged he 
would think no more of it. 

. 

Mn C— had not formed the reſolu- 
tion of a ſeparation without experien- 
cing a very great degree of pain; the 
more ſo as he had not, from the whole 
of her behaviour that day, the ſmalleſt 
reaſon to believe ſhe would yield any 


point her heart was ſet upon. He had 


therefore determined on the ſeparation. 
But to find her at once ſo complying, 


aſtoniſhed him exceedingly. He took 


her offered hand, which he preſſed to 


his lips, while his eyes gliſtened with 
a 
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2 feeling of depreſſed joy. He knew 
not whether to conſtrue her yielding to 
affection, prudence, or both : but to 
whatever it was owing, he flattered 
himſelf ſhe would not again behave ſo 
ridiculouſly ; and could not help feel- 
ing a degree of pleaſure. he little ex- 
pected; at the ſame time, as it did 
not appear to be the conſequence of 
conviction, it was leſſened by ſeeing; 
her ſubmit like a child under the rod. 


\ WovuLD to God! (ſaid he), my dear 
Fanny, that I could convince you of 
your miſtake in thinking that our diſ- 
pute had no connection with the moral 
or ſocial virtues. The doing as we 
would be done by, is the Golden Rule 
on which hang all the virtues, When 
ve are perpetually breaking through 

this, there is no ſaying how far we will 
$0. It is true, that one may ſome- 

E. 3 times, 
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times, in trifling occurrences, fall into 
this error without being aware ; but 
when we deliberately break through 
this rule, and againſt every argument 
perſiſt in hurting the feelings of a per. 
ſon of merit, we certainly act in dired 


oppoſition to the leading principle of 


morality, Mr 'T— is a man of proper. 
ty, and carrying on a flouriſhing trade, 
Were he to loſe a few hundreds by any 
accident whatever, I believe it would 
give him very little concern ; whereas 
an affront put upon his daughter, or 
any of his family, eſpecially by the 
wife of his relation and friend (I know 
by my own feelings), it would pain 
him beyond expreſſion; beſides, the 
conſequence muſt have put an end to 
our friendſhip, and that ſocial inter- 
courſe which has ſubſiſted betwixt us 
ſince the days of our childhood; and 


I believe ſincerely has, in a great de- 
gree, 
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conſtituted the happineſs of 


th. 


Bur, Mr C—, do vou Pay no re- 
zard to cuſtom and faſhion ? 


War, my dear, replied Mr C—, in 
the firſt -place, I deny that it is the 
falhion. People are grown much wiſer, 


and know their own intereſt better, 


than to deſpiſe the men who are the 
ſupport of the nation. It is by trade 
and commerce that our country 1s en- 
riched.; and to with-hold from thoſe 
the reward of their ingenuity and toil, 
z by no means the folly in general of 
the preſent age. But if it were, I would: 
at in direct oppoſition to every cuſtom. 
which encourages indolence, impo- 
reriſhes. our country, and obliges ſo 
many gentlemen of ſmall fortunes either: 


bo breed their ſons to what they conſi- 


der 
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der a genteel profeſſion, where thay, 
ſands of them half ſtarve, or ſend then 
out of the kingdom to ſpend: the bet WW rl 
part of their lives among ſtranger, i" 
alienate their affections from their n 
country and friends, and deprive them. 
ſelves of that heart-felt fatisfaQion 
which good minds muſt enjoy from 
ſeeing their children and connection 
flouriſhing around them. 


Mas Cm, though ſhe could not al. 
together enter into theſe ſentiments, yet 
perceived a kind of glimmering of a 
new light; and as ſhe was now perfet- 
ly convinced that her huſband would 
never yield a point which he conſider- 
ed of ſuch importance, ſhe had pru- 
dence enough by her ſilence fo far to 
aſſent to his opinions. Mrs C—'s edu- 
cation from her infancy had led her to 
pay a ſtrict obſervance to all. the form 
ö and 
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ind etiquette of ceremony. Before 
he was ten years of age, ſhe knew 
perfectly the nice diſtinction of ranks; 
nd could regulate her attention accor- 
ling to the birth and conſequence of 
ter young viſitors. From the example 
f her mother, ſhe was occaſionally in- 
lent to her inferiors, haughty to her 
quals, and 'to her ſuperiors always 
bſequious, and the moſt cheerful and 
zreeable creature in the world. Her 
parents, although they could ill afford 
it, had ſpared. no expence in giving 
her every branch of polite education 
in which ſhe improved to their moſt 
knguine expectations: and indeed at 
the age of nineteen, ſhe was conſidered 
1moſt accompliſhed young Lady, with 
i fine perſon and a very ageeeable 
countenance 5 it was no wonder ſhe 
ſhould be a toaſt in the beau monde: 


ſet with all theſe advantages Miſs L— 
arrived 


— 


From childhood ſhe was taught to con 
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arrived at the age of five and thirt 
without receiving the ſerious addreſſe 
of any of her admirers. Mr C— Va 
actually the firſt who propoſed mar 
riage; and from prudential reaſons, 
before obſerved, was condeſcending} 
accepted of. With all her accompliſh 
ments, Miſs L— had not a fingle ide 
beyond cuſtom and faſhion. Her pepe 
tual engagements prevented her fron 
having time for reading. Ads of hu 
manity, or even ſentiments of juſtice 
the was a perfect ſtranger to. To ker 
up a ſhow of gentility Mr L— was ob 
liged every year to leſſen his capital 
yet duns were perpetually at their gate 


fider cheating at cards as a jeſt ; ane 
to pay a bill without being repeated! 
dunned ſhe could have no conceptio 
of. Falſchoods of various conltruc 


tions had ſerved as neceſſary apolog! 
to 
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r every breach of civility, kindneſs; 
harity, and indeed for the neglect of 
ery duty, as occaſion required. Mrs 
was exactly ſuch a woman as Lord 
eſterfield ſeems to have conſidered 
je whole ſex. God forbid ! I hope, 
my young friend, you are convinced 
of his error, and believe there are 
many women bred up with principles 
of honour, juſtice, and every amiable 
nctue, His lordſhip appears to have 
thought, that womens weakneſs, in 
nind as well as body, are conftitution- 
l. And no doubt thoſe maſculine 
nrtues which depend on bodily 
ſtrength, ſuch as courage, reſolution, 
ke. are more conſpicuous in the men; 
though even in theſe, ſo far as I would 
count them virtues, I cannot help 
winking the women have the advan- 
tage; ſuch as ſupporting the una- 
dable evils of life with more forti- 
tude 
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tude than the men. It is true, we hay 
not the boldneſs of the lion to attac 
or defend in the field of battle; . 
have not the reſolution to ſtand in the 
face of cannons flying, or join in de 
ſtroying our fellow- creatures: theſe, 
they are virtues, are left to you unt 


valled. 


Women are alſo, from the weak 
neſs of their conſtitutions, unfit for in 
tenſe ſtudy and hard labour: but ever 
virtue which tends to humaniſe the 
mind, every qualification which ren 
ders the two ſexes pleaſing and agree- 
able to one another; every ſentiment 
that reaſon can approve; the great God 
of nature appears to have beſtowed on 
each organs of. ſenſe equally adapted 
for the purpoſe. How often they lie un- 
improved by the one, and utterly de- 


ſtroyed by the other, requires little pe- 
| 5 netrationg 
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netration to diſcern, Yes, my young 
friend, the barbarous and inhuman 
practice of war, one could ſcarcely 
conceive would enter into the heart of 
beings endowed with reaſon. What a 
ſhame 1s it that national diſputes are 
not ſettled by equity and juſtice ! that 
the great governors of nations cannot 
agree with regard to their rights and. 
property without the deciſion of the 
ſword ! This appears to me fo inconſiſ- 
tent with the dignity of man ; ſo incon- 
ſiſtent with that wiſdom which enables 
the weak, through improved reaſon, to 
govern the ſtrong, which makes the 
ignorant ſubmit to their ſuperiors, 
that I confeſs I cannot think of it with- 
out the utmoſt horror and aſtoniſhment. 
But I know you'll adviſe me again to 
confine my pen to obſervations on com- 
mon life. 

To return, then, to Mr and Mrs 

Vol. II. F 0—, 
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C—, of whom you probably think ! 
had taken leave, allow. me to obſerve, 
that had Mr C— been a man of: 
weak underſtanding, with a timid, ſer- 
vile, diſpoſition, Mrs C— would hays 
made him a complete Jerry Sneak, 
Had he had a ſour, moroſe, poſitive, 
and bad diſpoſition, which is often the 
attendant of a weak mind, they proba- 
bly would have quarrelled and agreed, 
agreed and quarrelled, to the end of 
their lives. Had he been a man of the 
world, he would have given himſelf 
little concern with either her or her 
company : a man immerſed in buſineſs, 
ſhe might have had the ſame liberty; 
a man of even good underſtanding, by a 
want of proper reſolution, would have 
been rendered unhappy for life. Had 
Mrs C-- been married to any one of thele 
characters, ſhe would in all probabili- 


ty have continued a vain, felt-con- 
ceited, 
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ceited, extravagant, over-bearing, fool- 
ih woman; their children inheriting 
the diſpoſition of their parents, pro- 
bably ſtriking out new paths, and im- 
proving their little minds to the utmoſt 
ſtretch of prejudice and folly. But Mrs 
(- had the good fortune to be united 
to a man, whoſle ſenſe, reſolution, and 
fine diſpoſition, brought about a refor- 
mation, which the diffidence and mo- 
deſt opinion he had of his own merit 
made him little expect. 


SELF-INTEREST was undoubtedly the 
Lady's firſt motive for ſubmiſſion. She 
by no means would have wiſhed to re- 
turn to her father, whoſe circumſtan- 
ces were much on the decline ; nor did 
ſhe think the half of her jointure by any 
means ſufficient to ſupport a perſon of 
ter conſequence. Her pride alfo raiſed 
mother argument in fayour of ſub- 

F 2 miſſion ; 


| 
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miſſion; the thoughts of being confi. 
dered to want charms to ſecure the af. 
fection of her huſband even for the 
honey-moon. All theſe conſiderations 
were ſufficient to ſhow the neceſſity of 
a reconciliation ; but at the ſame time, 
as I before obſerved, her filence and 
attention to his arguments in favour of 
the moral and ſocial virtues, to which 
it is impoſſible for my. pen to do ju- 
ſtice, gave her a faint glimpſe of x 
new light, which the daily converſa- 
tion and example of a man of principle 
and good ſenſe imperceptibly encrea- 
ſed, till ſhe actually ſaw ſo clearly as 
to look back upon her former ſelf with 
ſhame and deteſtation. And what 1 
well worthy of obſervation, inſtead of 
being rigidly ſevere as formerly, in cen- 
ſuring the foibles of her acquaintance, 
ſhe now makes every poſſible allow. 
ance for their faults : Inftead of looking 

contempt 
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contempt on every perſon who cannot 
boaſt of jtheir anceſtry, yet preſume to 
vie with her in appearance or addreſs, 
ſhe now, to all ranks, appears the | 
woman of diſtinction, from the grace- | 
ful eaſe, affability, and winning charms | 
of her whole behaviour. Inſtead of 

haſty concluſions on public report, be- | 
ng zealous without judgment, violent | 
in her diſputes, and peremptory in Il 
her deciſions ; ſhe is now charitable in | 
her conſtructions, ſlow in her conclu- 
ions, modeſt and diffident in all her 
opinions. In a word, ſhe is become 
a reaſonable woman. 


AT this day Mr and Mrs C— are 1 
the happieſt couple breathing; they [| 
eſteem, they love one another, with 
the moſt ardent affection. She acknow- nl 
ledges to her friends that Mr C— mar- 
tied her a mere child in every thing 
F 3 but 
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but years. It is true, ſhe obſerves ſhe 
was miſtreſs of every polite . branch of 
education, but that only ſerved to 
make her folly more conſpicuous. 


In every exertion of her abilities, 
ſhe was governed by caprice or whim; 
affections ſhe had none. She declares, 
till after her reformation, ſhe never ex- 
perienced a moment's real pleaſare. 


Tux admiration beſtowed on a 
young beauty uſed to raife her envy to 
a painful degree; in conſequence of 
which ſhe never failed to pull her to 
pieces with all the ſeverity of ill- natu- 
red criticiſm. If any thing gave her 
the ſhadow of pleaſure, it was in find- 
ing a flaw either in the perſon, charac- 
ter, or birth of the beauty ſhe envied. 
She humorouſly acknowledges, that 


every avenue to the fine feelings ol her 
ſoul, 
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Gul, was ſo blocked up with rubbiſh, 
that ſhe believes no perſon in the uni- 
erſe, Mr C— excepted, could have 
had patience to clear them. 


Taz have now three children, a 
oy and two girls, who are, compari- 
vely ſpeaking to the ' generality. of 
young people, really models of perfec- 
on. You would be delighted to ob- 
frve the love theſe children have for 
ne another. If Mrs C— has occaſion 
v reprove any one of them, which is 
ndeed but ſeldom, the other two, 
y their bluſhes, look equally con- 
cerned, Mrs C— having been fo 
nuch negleted herſelf, watches over 
tie young minds with the utmoſt 
attention, I will give you a little 
mecdote of Arabella, the youngeſt, 
However trifling it may appear, as 
t will ſhow the effect of an early at- 

tention 


| 
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tention to the morals of children,! 
ſhall make no apology: for making i 


the ſubjet of my next. I have d. 


ready far exceeded the bounds of 2 
letter. For the preſent I therefore bid 
you adieu. 


LET 
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LETTER XXVUL 


RABELLA came home from ſchool 
one day with her eyes red with 
crying. Dinner being immediately ſer- 
red up, it was not obſerved till her 
Mama was helping her at table; how- 
erer, .ſhe did not ſeem to take any no- 
tice of it till ſhe ſaw the child attempt- 
ing to eat, but could not ſwallow a 
bit. My dear Arabella, ſaid ſhe, what 
i the matter? Are you well enough? 
The little creature, ſpringing from her 
chair, ran to her mother, ſaying, O my 
dear Mama, don't be frightened. I 
im very well; 'tis almoſt nothing; but 
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I am ſo fooliſh. Pray allow me to 20 
to my own chamber, and I'II tell yo 
every thing when you have dined, 


zret 


Wr ſhall wait, my dear, for your 
Mama, faid Mr C—; for I am ſure ſhe 
won't eat till ſhe knows what diſturhs 
you. 


Mxs C— immediately riſing, led her 
out; Maſter Charles and Miſs ( 
looking ſo frightened, that a ſtranger 
would have imagined they had occa- 
fioned her tears, and expected a ſevere 
whipping. A melancholy ſilence reign- 
ed for a few minutes, when Mrs C— 
returned with Arabella ſmiling in her 
hand. I have ſettled the matter, ſaid 
ſhe, which made my dear girl ſo un- 
eaſy entirely to her ſatisfaction. Ara- 
bella, looking at her brother and ſiſter, 
who. ſhe obſerved ſmiling through their 


tears, 
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ears, I am quite aſhamed, ſaid the 
retty creature, at making every one fo 
neaſy from my being ſo fooliſh as to 
for nothing. Well, Arabella, ſaid 
C, let us forget it, and eat our 
inner. Indeed his anxiety at ſeeing 
ge child ſo agitated, had net made a 
ess impreſſion on him than the reſt, it 
deing a thing ſo unuſual. 


DINNER over, and the ſervants with- 
lan, Mrs C— related what had been 
the occaſion of Arabella's diſtreſs. : 


Is the morning, when ſhe had gone 
0 ſchool, there were only three young 
ladies in the ſchool-room. In an ad- 
vining room ſtood a baſket of fruit, 
which the ladies it ſeems had made free 
with, each of them having pocketed 
vo apples. 

3 
ON 
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Ox Arabella entering, who Was 
great favourite, one of them went ti 
toe back to the room, and taking tm 
more of the apples, brought them t 
Arabella; telling her at the ſame tim 
that each of them had taken two, ani 
that the baſket was ſtill ſo full, ſhe y 
ſure they would not be miſſed, 


ARABELLA, bluſhing up to the ear; 
ſaid, indeed ſhe would not accept « 
any thing that was ſtolen. Her co 
panions, bridling, and repeating th 
word /tolen, ſaid, they did not conſide 
taking a few apples ſtealing ; and the 
were ſure nobody but herſelf would. 


Arabella faid, her Mama had taug 
her to believe, that the ſame princip 
which could induce a perſon to ſteal 
trifle, would lead them to ſteal a thi 


of value, if the fear of puniſhment « 
ſhar 
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name did not prevent them; adding, 
with the tear in her eye, ſhe was very 
frry they were capable of doing ſuch 

i thing; for that her Mama had alſo 
informed her, that concealing a theft 
was as bad as committing it. She 
therefore begged they would carry back 
the apples; otherwiſe ſhe ſhould think 
herſelf obliged to tell the governeſs: a 
thing which ſhe was ſure would give 
her as much pain as it would do 
them. 


Tux young ladies, who had no con- 
teption of Arabella's feelings, told her, 
if ſhe informed the governeſs, they 
could never ſpeak to her in their lives, 
but would point at her as a tale-bearer, 
hich was twenty times worſe than a 
lbief; and though it ſhould be known, 
body would conſider them 2 for 
ating a few apples. 


Vor, II. G ARABELLA 


governeſs, and ſave her ſo diſagrecable 


and one who does it from a principle 


* 
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Arabella anſwered with firmneſs, that 
they had much better than tell the 


an office. She knew, ſhe ſaid, thok 
who were conſidered tale-bearers wers 
ſuch as went about from houſe to hou& 
making people quarrel with one ano. 
ther, and telling every idle tale they 
heard to any perſon's diſadvantage, 
without knowing whether they were 
true or falſe; and that though they were 
not generally - conſidered ſo bad a 
thieves, they often did more miſchief: 
that although ſhe was very young, her 
Mama had made her underſtand the 
difference betwixt a tale-bearer who 
takes pleaſure in breeding miſchief, 


22 — ee PREY 


of honeſty. 


ft 


Onz of the young ladies, with , 


laugh of derifion, ſaid ſhe ſhould take 


Care 
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care and not make a preſent again to 
| Miſs Honeſty. The other two propoſed 
laying back the apples, if Miſs Arabel- 
a would promiſe not to mention it. 
With eyes ſparkling with pleaſure, A- 
rabella gave her word that ſhe would 
never utter a ſyllable on the ſubject to 
any perſon in the world. The other 
young lady making ſome objections 
during the debate, a ſervant carried off 
the baſket, 


Taxxy now with one conſent begged 
and prayed that Arabella would not tell 
the governeſs, and they never would 
do ſuch a thing again; and would do 
any thing for her that ſhe would aſk to 
oblige her. Arabella was not to be 
bribed ; but their intention of carrying 
back the apples, and the love ſhe had 
br her companions, pled ſtrongly in 
leir favour; at the ſame time they 

6 2 could 
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could get her to promiſe nothing til 
ſhe ſhould aſk her Mama's advice, 
which ſhe always did, ſhe ſaid, when 
the was any way difficulted, 


As the young ladies were only afraid 
of their governeſs, and did not care 
who knew ſo it was concealed from her, 
they conſented without inſulting Ara- 
bella farther, who they ſaw was not to 
be frightened from her purpoſe. 


Tux young creature had continued 
very thoughtful and dull all the morn- 
ing ; and as ſhe went home, her little 
heart ſwelled ſo much, that ſhe was 
obliged to go into a by-corner and give 
vent to her tears. This ſomewhat re- 
lieved her, till fitting down to dinner 
they again overcame her as before men- 
tioned, - 


Ms 
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Mas C— having finiſhed her recital, 
aſked her eldeſt daughter how ſhe 
would have acted had ſhe-been in her 
fſter's place? Indeed, returned Miſs 
C—, I ſhould have been as uneaſy as 
Arabella, and as much puzzled ; and 
| think I' ſhould have done exactly as 
ſhe did, come home and aſked your 
advice.. And. what would you have 
done, Charles, in ſuch a caſe, ſaid his 
father? I'll tell you, Sir, replied 
Charles; what. I think. I ſhould have 
done; but perhaps in my confuſion it 
might not have occurred, ſo I probably 
would have done the ſame as Arabella. 
Although the loſs of a few apples could 
be of no conſequence to the governeſs, 
yet to. ſhow the young ladies that I 
would not be acceſſory in ſeeing her 
wronged even in a trifle, and at the 
lame time as I would not have liked to 
inform againſt them, eſpecially as they 
G3 had: 
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had conſented to return the fruit, 
think I ſhould have bought as many 
apples as had been taken from the baſk- 
et, and made the governeſs a preſent 
of them in lieu of what ſhe had loſt. 
Arabella bluſhed ; but immediately re. 
collecting herſelf, ſaid, but do you 
know, brother, I had not as much mo- 
ney as. would have bought ſo many fine 


fir 
bu 


apples. You behaved exceedingly well, Wl pr 
my dear child, ſaid Mr C—; and ta- i fr 
king Charles by the hand, it gives me Wi tal 
inexpreſſible pleaſure (faid he) to find to 
that my children have ſo ftrong a ſenſe iN ths 
of what is right and wrong, and can Wn 
act with reſolution in defiance of the ri- th 
dicule which thoughtleſs youth, and Wi «1 
very often even people advanced in Wl to 
life, endeavour to throw upon them Wi toc 
who keep ſtrictly to their duty. 1 hope Wi th 
my dear children, in every ſtage of lite, WI pri 


mall act conſiſtently with the principles 


iN 
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1 which they have been ſo early in- 
dructed. I hope ſo, replied Miſs C—;. 
but pray, Mama, how do you mean. 
o ſettle the matter betwixt Arabella 
ind the young ladies? 


Way, my dear, much in the ſame 
way as your brother Charles thinks he 
would have done. 'To-morrow I have 
promiſed your ſiſter to ſend a baſket of 
fruit in a preſent to the governeſs; and 
taking Arabella by the hand, I intend 
to make amends. to. my ſweet girl for 
the pain ſhe has ſuffered, by ſending 
another baſket, which ſhe 1s to have 
the pleaſure of diſtributing amongſt her 
[chool-fellows ;. and I have defired her 
to aſſure. the three young ladies who 
wok the apples, that I did not inquire 
their names, but, on the contrary, ap- 
proved very much her concealing them, 

in 
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in hopes they will never be guilty | 
ſuch a thing again. 


Mx C—obſerved, that the young la. 
dies having conſidered taking the fruit 
as nothing more than a frolic, was en- 
tirely owing to the careleſsneſs of tiicir 
_ inſtructors, who had left their minds 
open to bad example. The diſeaſes of 
| the mind, continued he, reſemble ex- 
actly the diſeaſes of the body. Some 
conſtitutions are naturally ſo. good as 
to. be proof againſt every infection, but 
theſe are few ; yet by care and cuſtom 
moſt conſtitutions may be made 10: 
For example, the phyſician and apo- 
thecary, although daily with the 
diſeaſed, ſeldom catch an infection; 
ſo it is with the diſtempers of the 
mind. If we are made thoroughly 
to underſtand their evil. tendency, 


and are properly guarded by reaſon, 
4 there 


— 
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there is little hazard of being infec- 
ted; whereas thoſe minds who go 
abroad without inſtruction, generally 
dach every folly and adopt every vice 
to which their inclination leads them. 
dome perhaps ſtop at one point, ſome 
it another; but many, my dear Charles, 
(addrefling himſelf to his fon), go on 
from one ſtep to another, till their 
yhole mind becomes a maſs of corrup- 
tion; and at laſt are often led to com- 
nit crimes too horrid to mention. 


Ir is not avoiding bad conipany, 
Charles, which I recommend as neceſ- 
ary to preſerve you from being cor- 
pted : If you mix with the world, it 
8 impoſſible. Beſides, I look on it as a 
luty to ſhow, that though we deſpiſe 
he vice, we have no diſlike to the per- 
bm; but, on the contrary, would 


viſh to prove by our example, that 
hap- 
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happineſs can only be attained by vi- 
tue. Arabella very early has ſhown 
a ſpirit which would reflect honout on 
one twice her age; it is in being proc 
againſt the ridicule and laugh of folly 
which is the teſt of wiſdom. If Ar 
bella's companions are not improved by 
her example, they will at leaſt take 
care and not attempt to corrupt her 
again. A virtuous perſon has a prodi- 
gious advantage over thoſe who are 
otherwiſe, When a good character is 
once eſtabliſhed on a ſolid foundation, 
bad people are often proud to be leen 
in their company, generally carefully 
concealing their follies or vices in their 
preſence; and very often to ſtagger 
your belief, in caſe they ſuſpect you 
have heard their character, they arc 
critically ſevere on ſome perſon or other 
addicted to the vice for which they arc 


ſuſpected, nay ſometimes notorious. 
| Ir 
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Ir would be uncharitable to ſay 
that good people are never cenſorious : 
but believe me, my dear children, you 
may take it as a general rule, that thoſe 
who are much given to cenſure, and 
who take this method to enhance their 
own merit, have generally either 
rery weak heads or bad hearts; for 
moſt part indeed they go together. 
people of ſolid underſtanding muſt be 
aſtoniſhed to ſee human beings, to 
whom God has given ſo great a propor- 
ton of free will, acting parts which fo 
iibly counterat their own intereſt ; 
but inſtead of expreſſing hatred or ill- 
will, they will compaſſionate their er- 
ror, being much afraid that their ſuf- 
rings (if nat at preſent) will ſome time 
ir other be greatly aggravated by a 
onſciouſneſs of having brought them 
a themſelyes, - 


IN- 
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INDEED, replied Mr Charles, I an 
ſure we ſhould be very inexcuſable 
were we to act improperly, who hart 
had our duty fo clearly pointed out to 
us; and I think we would have very 
bad hearts if we did not pity thoſ 
who have not the ſame advantage. 
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I am very happy, Charles, return: 
ed his father, to hear your opinion, 
Tt ſarely can be no. ſurpriſe to ſee 
youth going aſtray, who have had nei- 
ther precept nor example to improve 
them; but what we ſee daily, and yet 
to a thinking mind is nevertheleſs a. 
ſtoniſning, is people whoſe reaſon 1s 
fully ripened by obſervation and expe 
rience; and who, to hear them expreſ 
their ſentiments, you could have ne 
doubt of their merit : yet theſe ver) 
people will be acting as diametricalh 


contrary to common ſenſe, as if the) 
| Wert 
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vere perfectly ignorant of their dan- 
ger; ſome ſlyly ſtealing through the 
zrenues of vice, and others galloping 
full career through every evil which 
money can purchaſe. This, Mrs C— 
obſerved, muſt be aſcribed to bad ha- 
bits early contracted. I ſuppoſe, con- 
tinued ſhe, the children whoſe parents 
treat them with ſeverity, and who now 
and then obtain a ſtolen pleaſure, will 
moſt probably continue to cheat them- 
ſelves and the world through life: that 
children, on the contrary, whoſe little 
paſions are under no controul, will, 
when they grow men and women, find 
their paſſions too ſtrong for their rea- 
ſon; and that nothing but arbitrary 


power can prevent them from acting 
lke mad people. 


InvezD, my dear, replied Mr C—, 
you are right; and, in my opinion, 
Vor. II. H they 
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they who are entirely bereft of reaſon, 
are much leſs to be pitied than thoſe 
who have reaſon and want power, or! 
ſhould rather ſay reſolution to ad up 
to it. 8 


Mas C— propoſed taking an airing, 
as Arabella's eyes were not yet fit for 
working. With all my heart, replied 
Mr Ce, let us give the children a 
little pleaſure. The young creatures 
mutually expreſſed their joy ; Charles 
and Miſs C— careſſing Arabella, and 
endeayouring all in their power to 
make her amends for her paſt trouble 
by the moſt affectionate attention. The 
pleaſure this amiable family experien- 
ced on their little excurſion can be more 
eaſily imagined than expreſſed. Indeed, 
independent of thoſe caſualities which 
more or leſs our Creator has ordained 


in this ſtate of imperfection, they cer- 


tainly enjoy a very great degree of 
happinels 
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happineſs from living a life of reaſon, 
far ſuperior to people wha endeayour 
to extract pleaſure from an extrava- 
gant round of folly and diſſipation, or 
thoſe who, in the oppoſite extreme, 
frighten themſelves and followers from 
every rational pleaſure, and often crack- 
ing their brain to explain myſteries, 
which common ſenſe may teach us 
can neither be ſerviceable to ourſelves, 
dur neighbour, or our God. 


H 2 LET- 
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LETTER XXIX. 


Was favoured, my friend, with a 
return to my laſt; and can aſſure 
you I am not at all offended- at your 
ſuppoſition, that Mr and Mrs C— are 
characters reared up in my imagination 
for your inſtruction. You are fully 
convinced, you ſay, that the wiſdom 
of Solomon could not reform ſuch a 
fooliſh woman as Mrs C—, arrived at 
the age of five and thirty. | 


I ſhall not pretend to ſay how far! 
am miſtaken ; but in my opinion, there 
is no age, infancy and dotage excepted, 
but the force of reaſon will penetrate, 
if adminiſtered with reſolution and ten- 
derneſs. 1 look on people, ſuch as Mrs 
C—, who are particularly aſſiduous in 


pleaſing 
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pleaſing ſtrangers and ſuperiors, and at 
the ſame time are unreaſonable and in- 
ſolent to thoſe whom God and nature 
have fixed as their family connections; 
[ look on them much in the light of 
children perpetually quarelling amongſt 
themſelves; but at the ſight of a pretty 
maſter or miſs dreſſed and attended 
more elegantly than they are, will part 
with their play-things, and find their 
little hearts elated with pride at having 
it in their power to entertain them: 
while they, on their part, think they 
have condeſcended in accepting of their 
gifts, and very probably dare not in- 
form their right honourable parents 
that they have amuſed themſelves with 
children ſo much their inferiors.. How 
many are there alſo who, like Mrs C— 
before her reformation, look on people 
whom they conſider. as one ſtep below 
them, with all the haughtineſs imagi- 
nable? Others perhaps ſhowing a little 
SE © more. 
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more civility, yet take care to keep a 
prudent diftance, afraid that the leaf 
familiarity with an inferior would leflen 
them in the opinion of ſuch company 
as they imagine their birth, their for- 
tune, their appearance, merit, or ſome- 
thing or other intitles them to keep, 
Should not we imagine, if thoſe haughty 
and political gentry (which I dare ſay 
is often the caſe) are in their turn over- 
looked by their ſuperiors, and feel al- 
ternately hurt by their inattention, and 
elated by their ſmiles; if they have ex- 
perienced the heart-felt pleaſures of fa- 
vours reccived, and the gnawing pain. 
of diſappointment in what they ima— 
gined well- grounded expectation; would 
not we, I ſay, be led to imagine, that 
it would make ſuch an impreſſion on 
their minds, as would teach them to 
do as they wiſh they had been done by, 
and not revenge the inſult on thoſe who 0 


had given them no offence? But ſuch 
15 
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s the way of the world, every one 
iming at ſelf-conſequence by the very 
neans which ſtrongly marks their in- 
jenificance, But I am forgetting 
what I meant to obſerve, viz. that 
thoſe children who are in years and 
ire men and women, are generally 
obſtinate as mules, very much given to 
xwerſions which they fancy to be deli- 
acy of taſte, They build their conſe- 
quence on negative virtues, having no: 
ther ; and endeavour to ridicule every 
body who gives any poſitive proof of 
their merit. If, like Mrs C—, they 
ae twigs of an old branch, they have 


people in a line immediately below 


them, or to thoſe whom, in the faſhion- 
ible phraſe, nobody knows: but, if 
you'll obſerve, make it but their intereſt 


w pay. their court to a perſon of any 


pre of theſe denominations, and you. 
will 


9+. 


a prodigious averſion at people of low - 
and obſcure birth ; a great averſion to. 
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will often ſee the averſion fly to the 
other extreme. Self- intereſt, like 3 
loadſtone, draws them from their pre. 
judices and averſions; and when this 
point is gained, treat the patient gent. 
ly, and you will ſoon ſee common ſenie 
break in upon them, light up thei 
reaſon, and make them think, ſpeak, 
and act, like rational creatures. 


Tur rank and fortune is a very. 
great worldly ad vantage every body 
muſt allow; and a perſon even in con- 
fined circumſtances, when allied to 
people of fortune and rank, have a m- 
tural right to expect, from the intereſt 
of their connections, to be placed in 
ſuch a ſituation as their appearance or 
abilities will beſt ſuit ; and in this view 
high birth is ſarely of itſelf an advan- 
tage: but if (as is too often the calc) Wl ** 
they reap no other advantage but the 


bare knowledge of the alliance, or per. 
haps 
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haps a little diſtant civility, to be vain 
of this, and to look on themſelves as 
ſuperior to them who are in every other 
reſpet on an equality, and very often, 
n point of fortune, merit, and many 
ther reſpects, their ſuperiors, is truly 
ludicrous. Nay, this pride of family 
z often carried ſo far, as to make many 
zone half ſtarve before they would diſ- 


u honeſt employment which faſhion 
has ſtamped ungenteel. But you will 
obſerve, pride is always more or leſs a 
iznal of folly, When carried toa height, 
ind ſhows itſelf by inſolence or inten- 
tonal neglect to a modeſt and deſerving 
perſon who claims attention, you may 
be perfectly certain that the ſenſe of 
that man is overgrown with rubbiſh, 
or elſe there is a mighty void. In the 
vords of Pope, 
Pride ſteps in to his defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe. 
THERE 


grace their birth, as they think it, by 
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Tux are many men who are e. 
qually fooliſh with Mrs C— in the day; 
of her folly. There is nothing more 
common than to hear a perſon of this 
caſt inveighing againſt one, as he would 
ſay, who is ſprung from the dunghill 
who pretends to outvie him in fortune 
or appearance ; whereas a man of real 
ſenſe and good diſpoſition, on the con- 
trary, would take pleaſure to ſee à per. 
ſon enjoying the fruits of his induſtry 
or merit; and if introduced ty his ac- 
quaintance, would not pay him leſs at- 
tention than he would the firſt gentle- 
man in the kingdom. Cuſtom has in- 
_ deed eftabliſhed certain rules of prece- 
dency, which well-bred people comply 
with, without conſidering it as a mat- 
ter of importance ; but in every mate- 
rial point, a man of ſolid underſtand- 
ing, and endowed with natural polite- 
neſs, will entertain his gueſts with e- 


qual good manners and attention: at 
| leaſt 
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kaſt it is by no means either birth; 
ank, or fortune, that will mark the. 
litintion. If there is a perſon in com- 
ny who is ſignalized by a flow of wit 
ind humour, every body will naturally: 
py him particular attention. If a ſub- 
ect is ſtarted that one perſon can talk 
noreclearly on than another, his judge- 
ment, or perhaps a happy turn of ex- 
rreſſion, will engage the general atten- 
ton; and ſometimes even loquacious 
folly will oblige a company to liſten: 
but this ſeldom laſts if there is a perſon 
of good ſenſe or ſterling wit in the com- 
pany: though the loquacious gentleman 
in the words of Burgoyne) ſhould be 
a ſprig of quality, he will not be al- 
bed long' to monopolize the conver- 
ation. Tou will perhaps aſk me what 
we the advantages of birth, rank, and 
fortune, if I will not allow the poſſeſ- 
br more conſequence than a wit with 
a empty pocket? Why, my friend, 

7 
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ſo far from being of any good conſe 


quence, unleſs in the poſſeſſion of a ma 
of ſenſe and principle, it is the very e 
verſe. Fortune, in the hands of a fo 
a ſpendthrift, or a miſer, renders them 
conſpicuouſly ridiculous ; and I m 
no ſcruple to ſay, that that man wig , 
has deſervedly the character of eitheſ . 
independent of another world, wou 
have had more real ſatisfaction in thi ; 
had he been born a beggar, than wit { 
fortune and power, and knows not pr 
perly how to uſe it: but on the othe c 
hand, the real good man of rank an \ 
fortune has many advantages, which p 
neither ſenſe alone, wit, nor all the fi Y 
accompliſhments in the world, cannq « 
always obtain. He has it in his powell n 
without injuring his fortune, to praq v 
tice every virtue which the man of ſee 1 
ing without fortune can only expreſi t! 
He is benevolent, kind, generous, d 


occaſion requires. If he courts pub! 
4 favou 


% 
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favour, it is to extend his power of do- 


ing good, His ſucceſs animates and . 


diſpoſes him to private duties, the en- 
tertaining of his friends, the promoting 
and partaking of all the innocent enjoy- 
ments of life. If he hears of a perſon 
who from indigence is raiſed to afllu- 
ence, he conſiders him as a favourite 
of Providence, and wiſhes, by precept 
and example, to teach him to make his 
fortune ſubſervient to good purpoſes, 
and alſo to introduce him into ſuch 
company as his fortune intitles him to. 
What ſays the fine gentleman who 


piques himſelf on the airs and graces ? 
What ſays the right honourable mount- 


ed aloft on the hobby of heraldry ? And 
what ſays the gentleman of yeſterday, 
who has drank the waters of Lethe ? 


Would I have a perſon, riſen from no- | 


thing, without education, without any 
degree of merit, becauſe chance has 
thrown a fortune in his lap; ſhall he, 


Tok ML. -- I per- 
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perhaps a clown of the firſt order, he 
admitted into the ſociety of people of 
diſtinction? Why not. This clown, 
allowing him to be ſo, is entruſted with 
the means of raiſing a family which 
ſome hundred years hence may proba. 
| bly make no deſpicable figure in herald- 
ry : from this root, if properly attend. 
ed to, may ſpring a thouſand, nay ten 
thouſand, beautiful branches. It be- 
comes therefore the duty of the lord of 
the manor where this man reſides, to 
inſtru, guide, and adviſe him in his 
new (tation. The man of rank and for- 
tune, with liberal ſentiments and a good 
heart, would be highly delighted to 
unruſtify, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
this favourite of fortune ; who, without 
the countenance and protection of a 
man of his conſequence, inſtead of be- 
coming a valuable member of ſociety, 
inſtead of enjoying thoſe refined plea- 
ſures which fortune has put in his 
power, 
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power, moſt probably would be rendered 
miſerable by his acquiſition and his mo- 


ney: inſtead of ſerving any good pur- 


yoſe, either ſquanders, mouldets away, 
or from time to time becomes the pro- 
perty of the ignorant and fooliſh : And 
thus, by mere pride and folly, our coun- 
try is impoveriſhed, and we mult have 
recourſe to war, ſtratagem, law, and phy- 
ic, to patch a broken conſtitution, till 
teath ends the farce, and lays the pride 
of man in the duſt. | 


aviſe this fortunate perſon how to ſe- 
ture or lay out his money to the beſt ad- 
nntage, He would not all at once in- 
toduce him into the drawing-room to 
hugh at his oddities, or expoſe him to the 


bot adviſe him to employ the dancing- 
Walter, the riding or fencing maſter, to 
2 new- 


Tus man of fortune whom I ſhall at- 
tempt to deſcribe, would, in the firſt place, 


tdicule of the vain and fooliſh. He would 
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new-model his attitudes, and teach him 
the graces; neither would he adviſe him 
to dreſs in a gaudy or expenſive habit, 
becoming to thoſe only accuſtomed to 
wear it: he would converſe with him pri. 
vately with the familiarity of a friend, 
and dwell particularly on the importance 
of his new ſtation ; he would endeavour 
to make him underſtand, that fortune 
could only be conſidered a bleſſing accor. 
ding to the proper uſe the proprietor put 
it to; and as he from inexperience might 
probably be difficulted, he would offer 
him all the advice and aſſiſtance in his 
power. The honeſt clown, elated with 
the kindneſs of his honourable friend, 
and well acquainted with his valuable 
character, - promiſes with fincerity to be 
directed by him in all his tranſactions. 
This great and good man, delighted wit 
the importance of his voluntary taſk, ſec: 
in proſpect the happy n of hi 
interference. 


[ 
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In what way, you'll aſk me, does he 
proceed? To anſwer you negatively, in 


drop by degrees his friends and acquaint- 
ce; on the contrary, he tells him, that 
every one of them in ſome degree are to 
be benefited by his good fortune; and 


connection, or to their ſeveral deſerts, he 
will from time to time point out to him 
in what manner he may ſerve them with- 


him againſt. being too liberal in his pro- 
niſes; but by paying attention to their 
grievances, and by real acts of kindneſs, 


their improvement. If the children are 
very young, he takes upon himſelf the 
lireRion. of their education. If grown: 
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the firſt place, he does not adviſe-him to- 


that, according to- the nearneſs of the 


out injuring his property. He adviſes 


ſhow that. he has both the will and the 
power to do them good offices, If he has 
a wife and children, he makes himſelf 
cquainted- with them, ſo as te judge 
what. may be expected with: regard to: 
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to men and women, he finds out a gen- 
teel private family, whoſe circumſtance; 
make them not above accepting of them 
as boarders; and who have good ſenſe 
and taſte to open the human mind, and 
by degrees improve their appearance and 
manners. 


In the idea we have of a complete fine 
gentleman or lady, we comprehend form, 
beauty, mental qualifications, with every 
elegant accompliſhment in its higheſt per- 
fection. But how many of ſuch are there 
to be found? Examine the aſſemblies of 
the great, we ſhall ſee, that for one that 
can be accounted ſuch, there are thou- 
ſands who can be no otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſhed from the vulgar than from the 
richneſs of their dreſs, the circle of their 
acquaintance, faſhionable follies, faſhion- 
able amuſements (not to ſay faſhionable 
vices), with all the neceſſary ingredients 
which form the taſte for expenſive plea 

ſures, 
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„ and with all the politeſs which 
kes up the flummery of high life. | 
ke from them theſe qualifications, and 
u will bring them entirely on a level 1 


th the ſons and daughters of the 
wn, But here I muſt correct my er- 


* 
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Tuts faſhionable circle, to be ſure, can 
ad and write; many of them under- 
ad French, Muſic, Painting, with per- 
7s a few more et ceteras, of which the 
and daughters. of the clown are en- 
ly ignorant. What then? A year or 
oat moſt will give them ſuch a ſmat- 
ting of all theſe branches of education, 
vill bring them up to the general ſtan- 
nd; a ſtandard which is of no ſort of 
to the poſſeſſor. And, pray, what is 
difference betwixt a perſon who can 
ther read nor write and another who 
u, but wants taſte, inclination, or time, 
render them either amuſing or uſeful ? 
- And 


| 


2 
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And indeed what is the difference bet 
ene who has a ſmattering of every thi 
and him who knows nothing? Why, 
the former has common ſenſe he will 
equally filent with the perſon who is p. 
fectly ignorant. So that in fact a recei 
to make a modern fine gentleman or lac 
if there is money enough to purchaſe 
materials, and opportunity to make uſe 
them, can be no ſort of difficulty, for 
the fuſs that is generally made about Wk. 
Indeed it is to be expected, that the ch 
dren of the clown, under the directi 
of ſuch a man as I have attempted to 
ſcribe, will turn- out greatly ſuperior 
many who, are by no means conſide 
deſpicable members in genteel ſociet 
Nay, if there are any of them in infant 
or childhood, when grown up they n 
very poſſibly vie with the higheſt orc 
of human beings. As the wildeſt flowe 
tranſplanted from the field to the gard: 
by the ſkill and attention of the gardener® 
com 


Phe 
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mes the moſt beautiful, or to the bota- 
t of the greateſt importance; ſo may 
e ſons and daughters of the clown 
nfplanted early), by education, be 
ndered the brighteſt and moſt uſeful 
embers of ſociety. How cruel is it 
herefore, and 1mpolitical, not to water 
iſe. young plants whom providence, I 
ly ſay, has tranſplanted into a rich ſoil, 
xd not through pride and folly ſpurn out 
hom God by his bounty has brought 
ward! However, I am happy to ob- 
e that this evil is wearing out, and 
at mankind are gradually getting the 
titer of thoſe illiberal ſentiments which 
ppoyeriſhed our country, and often made 
e ſucceſſion to a fortune the greateſt : 
| that could befal a poor man; 
Wo, contented with his humble lot, 
f a ſudden was overwhelmed with 
s riches, his ſenſes overpowered, or 
toxicated by a confuſion of ideas which 


knew not how to arrange ; haraſ- 
| ſed 
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ſed by a ſet of mercenaries, and in tl 
end cheated of his property, and rende 
ed miſerable by the means which ouy! 
to have encreaſed his pleaſures, ar 
drawn his family from obſcurity, 


Tux people who make their fortur 
through induſtry or genius, do not 
bour under ſo much inconveniency 
they generally have ſeen ſo much of th 
world, as not only to prevent their be 
coming a prey to the deſigning, but all 
in ſome reſpeR, put them on an equalit 
with them who are conſidered as peo 
of diſtinction. But 1 have often obſerve: 
although their merit and fortune has dit 
tinguiſhed them amongſt their own ſex 
my fair country-women have a particula 
averſion to what we call men of no family 
ſo much, that I have often heard a youn 
lady of a few hundreds, or perhaps with 
out a farthing, declare ſhe would not hay 


a man of obſcure family if he had thi 
wealt 
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alth of the Indies. If good ſenſe, li- 
al ſentiments, and engaging addreſs, 
confined to men of family, I ſhould 
y much commend their tafte : but 
ile there are ſo many Sir John Brutes, 
many Sir Francis Wrongheads, Lord 
ppingtons; ſo many Horſe-racers, 
anblers ; in ſhort, ſo many Fools of 
ulity, I would ftrongly recommend to 
fair friends to put family out of the 
zeſtion, and not refuſe ſuch men for 
ir huſbands whoſe good condu has 
labliſhed their character, and who either 
ne made a fortune or can provide for 


em in a reputable manner by an ho- 
| and reſpectable employment. I 
been often aſtoniſhed at the little at- 
ation which is paid to young gentlemer 
o come from all quarters of the globe 
this city to ſtudy medicine ; young 
n who, by their appearance and edu- 
ation, are in*itled to the beſt company; 
u who, from their ſpending ſo much 

L q | money 
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money in the place, ought to be looked 
by the citizens with gratitude and reſpec 
'The pretence which is given for t 
breach of hoſpitality is, in the firſt pla 
their being young men whom noba 
knows ; ſecondly, they are come here 
purſue their ſtudies, and to lead them it 
to company would be doing them an i 
jury; thirdly, the few who have bet 
honoured by our particular attentio 
have for moſt part turned out exceeding 
ill, and gone off indebted to every 0 
with whom they had any connedtio 
and, laſtly, were they to be generally et 
couraged, they might carry off our you 
ladies, who would be diſgrecing their p 
rentage by marrying men whom nobo 
knows. To me all theſe reaſons appe: 
to have 'no weight. In the firſt plac 
we have only to aſk ourſelves, how 
would like it, if our young friends, C 
going to England or to ans - cher countr 


ſhould not be taken notice of, and de 
barre 
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barred dancing at an aſſembly, for the 
ame reaſon, or becauſe they are come, 
not to ſpend their money, but with an 
intention to make their livelihood and 
puſh their fortune ? 


Tux ſecond · objection, viz. the draw- 
ing them from their ſtudies, no perſon, 


eſpecially at their time of life, but re- 


quires to unbend their minds by recrea- 


tion and amuſement; and I have no 


doubt, if the ſtudents were taken proper 
notice of, there would very few of them 
be led aſide by extravagance or diſſipa- 
tion; nay, to me 1t 1s often a wonder, 
that ſo many young men, left to be their 
own maſters amongſt people to whom 
they owe no ſort of reſpect, ſhould be- 
bare ſo well as they generally do. It 
indeed ſerves to convince me, that young 
people in general are much better than 
their ſeniors. It is the folly of people 
in advanced life which in fact deſtroys 
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the morals of the youth of both ſexe 
But what 1s the reaſon, you'll aſk me, 


that the gentlemen who has been ſignali- Wl 
ed by the notice of the beſt company, 1 
have generally turned out worſt? The l 
reaſon is obvious; becauſe the beſt com- 0 
pany picked out thoſe who, very proba. * 
bly from an eaſy aſſurance, the Cheſter- * 
ſield graces, and a genius for extraya- th 
gance, were conſidered men whom erety © 
body knew; while the greater number o © 
modeſt, well-behaved young gentlemen, pe 
who merited attention, were entirely ne be 
glected. I am glad to hear we have non in 
got at our aſſemblies a maſter of ceremo ® 
nies, who, I hope, will take care and 
provide every ſtranger with partners; and * 
though they ſhould carry off ſome of ou vil 
young ladies, I am perſuaded neither par 
ty will be loſers. It will at leaſt be much #8 
better for the ladies, who, with ſmall for * 
tunes, in a few years may probably le 
obliged to ſtand in the rear of their mor gt 

| | for Part 


>» 


fortunate companions, If it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that ſo many of our young gen- 
tlemen ſhould leave their country to puſh 
their fortune, we ſurely ought to have no 
objection at ſome of our young women 
going alſo. But I. forget; young men 
who form attachments, or marry before 
they have finiſhed their ſtudies, are con- 
idered to be ruined paſt redemption ; 


pendent of the ſtigma which ariſes from 
being chained to people whom nobody 
knows, muſt be ruined alſo. I confeſs I 
am of a contrary opinion. If a young 
man, of good ſenſe and principle, is at- 
tached to an amiable young woman, he 
vill purſue his ſtudies with far greater 


eagerneſs, if he either marries or 1s en- 
faged, than if he had not an honourable 


lutereſt of every man to have a wife who 
kttles in any buſineſs or profeſſion, more 
particularly the apothecary and ꝑhyſician. 


conſequently their fair partners, inde- 


utachment. And I aver, that it is the 


K 2 As 
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As I have before obſerved, if parents have 
the welfare of their children at heart, and 
the intereſt of their country, they will, 
by every laudable means, promote early 

marriages. 


Ir is very natural for young women to 
be pleaſed with admiration or attention; 
it js alſo natural for them to form attach- 
ments, where either real or ſuppoſed me- 
rit courts their affection: and that wo- 
man who prefers a coronet on her coach, 
a large ſettlement, or any other induce- 
ment, to the man who has won her aflec- 
tions, and has a right to her hand, I 
make no ſcruple to ſay is a woman with 

out either honour or delicacy ; at the 
ſame time, from the little chance which 
women generally have to marry the men 
they would prefer, I by no means think 
they ſhould remain ſingle, if they receive 
a ſuitable offer, although they ſhould not 
feel that tender affection which perhaps 


4 th 0 
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they either have felt, or hope to feel, for 
the man they wiſh to marry. I firmly 
believe, if a virtuous woman be married 
to a man of ſenſe and principle, ſhe will 
bon have for him an affection equally 
ſtrong and laſting as if ſhe had married 
the man of her choice. If there is a de- 
ficiency indeed of ſenſe and principle on 
either ſide, it cannot be expected, were 
the love ever ſo great, that it ſhould out- 
lire the honey-moon.. 


Wren I look around, and ſee fo many 
families with perhaps five or fix fine 
young women kept up at a great expence, 
utended and admired by people whom 
every body knows, and who very proba- 
bly in a few years, three or four at leaſt 
of the ſix, muſt ſink amongſt the number 
of thoſe who are known by nobody; I 
cannot help looking with wonder and a- 
toniſhment, that if our young men muſt 
be ſent out of the country, there are not: 
K 3 ſome.: 
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ſome contrivances made for the eſtabliſh 
ment of ſuch females who are left ſingle 
| and unprotected; and not allow them to 
be confidered as hangers-on on their rela- 
tions, with perhaps ſcarce ſo much mo- 
Rey at intereſt as would keep them for a 
twelvemonth in their father's. houſe, and Hun 
be beſtowed upon them at a birth-night WS 
ball: yet ſuch is the conduct of parents n. 
WhO pretend to have, and J believe have, 
an affection for their children, they look WM" | 
no farther to inſure their happineſs than 
the preſent moment; and will very often 
even go ſo far as to refuſe forgiving them; n' 
ſhould they marry a- man whom, as Wi" 
they uſually expreſs themſelves, nobody Yb 
knows. ne 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WararT is the reaſon, it is alleged, there 
are ſo many fretful, ill- looking, diſcon- 
tented, old maids? Is it becauſe they have N. 
not got huſbands? No. If they have WW: 


money enough to gnſure their conſe- Muc 
{IP quence, 


— 


ence, entertain their friends, dreſs in 
mode of the times; take my word for it 
y will neither be particularly ill-look- 
„ fretful, nor diſcontented : but if 
u'll conſider the preſent ſtate of the 
ater number of ſolitary maidens in this 
uatry, you need. not be ſurpriſed at: 
eit being peeviſh and ill-looking, Put 
many of you mighty ſovereigns of the 
ration under the ſame predicament, I. 
n perſuaded two-thirds of you would 
ung or drown- yourſelves in leſs than a 
xelvemonth, You'll perhaps ſay, why; 
unt we do ſo who can fo eaſily be 
ared ? But to ſet joking apart, it ought 
be the care of the public to form ſuch 
n eſtabliſhment, as to prevent. ſo many 
their daughters, bred with all the care 
ud tenderneſs imaginable,. from being 
ft the beſt. part of their lives to ſuffer . 
ery evil attending confined eircumſtan- 
ts; and this even aggravated. by the 
auch dreaded epithet of Old Maid. 
An. 


- a: voluntary taxation on themſelves, 
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An epithet which, ſo far from deſerrin eo 
contempt, ought to command particy 
reſpect. But this is one of the cont 
dictory and abſurd cuſtoms (the ridic 
ling of old maids) which is praQiſed h 
all ranks, and which conſequently ſer 
to frighten many. young women into inf 
proper marriges, if not worſe; whi 
their fooliſh parents imagines, by buo 
ing up their minds with what they call 
proper pride, they are. doing all that 
neceſſary to prevent it. Strange infatu 
tion! that mankind ſhould boaſt of the 
wiſdom, yet be ſo wanting in comm 
ſenſe and humanity. It has often be 
talked- of by. way of wit, that the 
ſhould be a conſiderable tax laid on 0 
batchelors to induce them to marry, 
oblige them to bear a geod hand in pa 
ing the national debt. It would be muc 
better that every county ſhould agree en 


raiſe a fund to ſupport or augment e 
inco 


come of ſuch females as can be conſi- 
red deſerving their attention; and that 
far from leflening the conſequence of 
e annuitants, particular attention and 
ſet ſhould be ſhown them in every 
mpany, in order to wear out that il- 
eral practice of ridicule and neglect, 
nich is ſo impolitic as well as cruel and 
ut. You'll perhaps tell me, that ſuch 
propoſal would come with a better 
race, if I was not ſo particularly con- 
med; that moſt probably I ſhall get 
be laugh againſt me; and that even my 
bmpanions in affliction will give me no 
tanks for the propoſal. I confeſs I have 
generally unfortunate with regard to 
plans, both with reſpect to my own 
nate emolument and the good of others. 
t although this is rather diſcouraging, 
ill go on, not regardleſs of the conſe- 


in which a good intention is apt to in- 
re, But ſanguine as I may be with re- 
gard 
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ences, but with that degree of reſolu- 
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gard to this propoſal, I can ſcarce fur 
" Poſe ſo eligible an eſtabliſhment will ey 


take place in my time. The world 
too buſily engaged in what are conſide 
ed affairs of conſequence, to pay atter 
tion or improve upon the hint of a fem 
author. Beſides, it would take a nun 
ber of years before a ſufficient fund co 
be eſtabliſhed fit for the purpoſe. 1: W xr 
not the preſent ſet of ſolitary maidens w 
fit alone in their dreary abodes that x 
particularly concerned, and who tro 
being long accuſtomed to neglect are un 
ſome meafure refigned to their fate; it Wh ar 
the heads of families, who we may ſuppo 
muſt naturally wiſh, that if their daug ir 
ters are not married, they may be p 
on a footing ſo. as to retain ſufficient cot 
ſequence to render them comfortable 
the evening of their days, when attentic 
and reſpect becomes moſt neceſſary. Her 


IN order to make them uſeful me 
be 
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ns of ſociety, and to enſure their plea- 


I 
ay annuitant t have under her care 
protection two children whoſe pa- 
ats are dead, or in any reſpect not fit 
protect them ; and theſe children to 
ſo much conſidered their own by 
bption, that without their conſent they 


ll not be taken from them to be given 


C 


rt unfit for the taſk. You'll probably 
hink I am now making contradictory 
opoſals ; that I with to promote matri- 
jony, yet at the ſame time by providing 
amply for the maidens, would encreaſe 
he number of coquettes, who from a 
pirit of emulation would be all aſpiring 
b obtain the honourable diſtinction of 
unty-annuitants. You need not, my 
end, be afraid of this. Let the young 
den engage the affections of amiable wo- 
nen, and believe me they will not re- 
x their honourable propoſals, either for 


e and conſequence, I would have every 


another, unleſs it can be proved they 


jntereſt 
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intereſt or a feather in their cap: and 
ye make kind and indulgent huſhan( 
your wives will rejoice in their good f. 
tune, nor envy the happineſs of 
maidens. Adieu. 


LET 


—— —— —— — 
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OU think in all my plans there is 

great room for improvement. That 
[alow. It is not to be expected that I 
an make calculations or enter into the 
ntricacies, the pros and cons, which may 
be faid for or againſt them. I only, in 
U humility, give my opinion. It gave 
ne great pleaſure ſome time ago to read 
n the news papers of ſo many honeſt 
nadeſmen being knighted by the king 
n preſenting the addreſs of the ſeveral 
wunties on his majeſty's late preſervation : 
br though this was conſidered by the wits 
van excellent ſubject for ſatire, I can- 
ict help thinking the diſtinguiſhing and 
unouring thoſe who make good mem- 
Vol. II. i „ 
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that each gentleman honoured by preſent 


bers of ſociety, and who enrich their fe 
milies, conſequently the country, by he 
neſt and fair means, muſt be highly po 


litical. We are naturally to ſuppoſe 


ing the addreſs, was choſen as one of the 
moſt reſpectable in the county he was tt 
repreſeat. Faſhion at any time, like a 
magic wand, could make any art 0 
ſcience reſpectable. And indeed it is 
aſtoniſhing that the nobility and gentry 
who have large families, inſtead of ſend 
ing their younger ſons abroad to allienate 
their affections from their family, thei 
friends, and their country; inſtead of 
buoying up their young minds in gain 
ing honour by the ſword, pillaging na 
bobs, or even by commerce in a diſtant 
land; do not find lucrative employ 
ments for them at home ; do not faſhior 
every art and ſcience ſo as to enrich out 


country, baniſh pride and folly, and ren 
85 de 


Wi 


the 
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der us a prudent, wiſe, and a happy 


people. 


TazrE is nothing which appears a 
greater proof of a man's diſbelief of a 
future ſtate than pride, or to ſee him 
treating any of his fellow- creatures with 
undeſerved inſolence or contempt; for if 
we ſeriouſly wiſh that all mankind would 


it ſo as to obtain forgiveneſs and the mer- 


ey of their Creator, and believe that all 
who do are to be completely happy in 
the manſions of bleſs, it is ſurely inconſiſ- 
tent with this belief, that we ſhonld en- 
deavour to. leſſen their happineſs here 
whom we hope to be our cotemporaries 
and equals hereafter. | . 


IT is very certain that our Creator 
bas ordained, in this world of probation, 
that there ſhall be different ranks, other- 
viſe there would be no opportunity for 
the exerciſe of virtue : and as happineſs 
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by no means confined to any particu- 
lar ſtation, to riches or poverty, we have 
no reaſon to repine at the partiality of 
Providence. All mankind in ſome degtee 
are left to the freedom of their own will 
to purſue happineſs their own way, with 
conſcience to dictate, aud a certain de. 
gree of reaſon to conduct them. The 
powers of reaſon not being equally ſtrong 
in every perſon nor the opportunity of 
improvement; there are conſequently 
many well-diſpoſed people who cannot 
put any poſiti ve virtue in practiſe, yet 
find a degree of happineſs without any 
| exertion, and enjoy. a placid ſerenity, 
with a conſcience void of offence towards 


God and man. Others, whofe ſtrength 
of reaſon prompts them to improve and 
extend their abilities, generally have it 
in their power to render themſelves uſe- 
ful members of ſociety by various ways, 
according as their genius, bent of mind, 


or ſtrength of judgment, ſhall direct. 
| A 
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A man of independent fortune has 
no occaſion to watch his genius; his 
luty is to improve his underſtanding 
with a general knowledge of mankind, 
and to acquire thoſe accompliſhments 
which render him peculiarly pleafing and 
zzreeable. He will find ſufficient em- 
floyment to manage his fortune to the 
beſt advantage, in giving employment, 
and rewarding thoſe who behave well in 
the different claſſes which his fortune in- 
titles him to encourage. The ſeveral du- 
ties of huſband, parent, and brother ; 
maſter, friend, and protector; with a 
practical. example of. all the virtues, 
makes his pleaſures undoubtedly. more ex- 
quifite, and his power of doing good more 
extenſive, than others who may have the 
inelination and taſte, without the abili-. 
ty, to exerciſe them. And here allow 
me to obſerve, it is not they who are thus 
favoured by fortune who are to ſhrink 


back at the approach of an inferior, or 
L 3 * by: 
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by a haughty or reſerved behaviour ax; 
them into what the vain and fooliſh term 
a proper diſtance ; on the contrary, 3 
good man, allowing his fortune and rank 
to be ever ſo great, will naturally wiſh 
that every. perſon, whom either accident 
or deſign brings into his company, ſhould 
converſe with him on as caſy and familia 
a footing as if he was his equal in every 
reſpect. Although he cannot take equal 
pleaſure in every man's converſation, yet 
he thinks it his duty, and he by no 
means thinks he leſſens himſelf, to pay 
him that civility and attention which 1s 
every perſon's due. By this you'll per- 
haps imagine that I would bring all man- 
kind on a level: by no means; the ſer- 
vant who is hired can never conſider him- 
ſelf on an equality with his maſter, Wo 
can ſay to him, go, and he goeth ; come, 
and he cometh. At the ſame time you'll 
obſerve, it is the ſervant who, from the 


ſtation which providence has placed him, 
naturally 


it! 
nd 


U a 
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aturally behaves with modeſt reſerve, 
d in ſome degree diſtant reſpect. The 
muſter, independent of the ſervice re- 
wired, ſpeaks to him occaſionally with 
fbility ; and if, a good and faithful 
rant, with affection and kindneſs. Al- 
xough a man of one hundred a-year, in- 
{pendent of the little cuſtomary rules of 
nrecedence, is equally intitled to civili- 
and attention with a man of ten thou- 
ind, and, as before obſerved, amongſt 
nell bred people will receive it; yet a 
nan of ſmall fortune with ſenſe and pru- 
lence, would not wiſh to aſſociate, often 
ith people very far above him. In the 
ir place, becauſe he would be obliged 
u conſequence to neglect his old friends 
amd connections, who have a natural right 
t his attention ; and ſecondly, becauſe 
be would find himſelf much happier in 
tie company of thoſe whoſe views and 
Meaſures run in the ſame channel with 
us owh, than with people very far above 
him 
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him in point of fortune, whom he canng 
at all pretend to entertain in any degre 
on an equality : yet if he, from any par 
ticular circumſtance, is occalionally in 
vited to the table of the great, althoug! 
ſenſible of the honour, he will not bee 
lated, and his more particular enjoyment 
will generally lie elſewhere, | 


IT is the ſame with- people of genius 0 
extenſive education. By the order of mo 
ral rectitude, they have no right to look 
with contempt on thoſe who have no 
theſe advantages : if they have good ſenſe 
which indeed does not always atten: 
learning and genius, they will not deſpiſ: 
the ignorant. The inferior. in knowledge 
as well as fortune, looks up to the ſupe 
rior according as he deſerves, with plea 
ſure, admiration, and reſpect ; at the 
ſame time, it is very natural not to wiſh 
to aſſociate frequently with perſons whole 


genius or taſte ſoar. very far above ou 
own 
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mn: whereas the man of genius or 
aming is as happy when he relaxes his 
und with the plain habit of common 
le, or amuſing himſelf by innocent re- 
ation, than when called forth to diſ- 
jlay his abilities; which he conſiders of 
v yalue but fo far as they can be ren- 
fered uſeful, and never wiſhes to ſhow 
them but when abſolutely neceſſary. In- 
feed we often conſider points of whigh 
ve are ignorant in a more important light 
than they deſerve. We naturally look 
wp with reſpec, and in ſome degree ſtand 
n awe of our ſuperiors, in either fortune 
er merit. This I have often experienced 
In ſpite of the admonitions of reafon, 

which aſſured me there was not the leaſt 
becaſion; that no perſon deſerving of 
Wrelpet ever beſtowed a thought on their 

own ſuperiority but as a cauſe of thank- 

fulnes in having the means of rendering 
lizmſelyes agreeable or uſeful to ſociety. 


IN 
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In every walk, in every ſtation of li 
it appears to proceed from a certain d 
gree of folly, and often inhumanit 
which makes the ſuperior overlook t 
inferior who has any claim to his atter 
tion, either through right of acquain 
ance or a view of intereſt. To me it « 
ven appears ridiculouſly abſurd, for ped 
ple of eſtabliſhed good principles, to ſhu 
being ſeen in the-company of ſuch w 
are ſuſpected of either bad principles 
practices. No man need be aſhamed et 
be ſeen with the drunkard in his interva 
of ſobriety, nor indeed. occaſionally wit 
a-man of the moſt: abandoned characte 
providing he does not aſſociate with hi 
in his hours of riot. A perſon notoriouſ 
ly wicked naturally affociates with ſucl 
as himſelf; when he wiſhes to do other 
wiſe, there is ſome hopes of his reform: 
tion. It is therefore inconſiſtent wit 
goodneſs to ſhun that perſon, whom ir: 
can either by amuſement, converſatio 


0 
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example, hope to amend, The. rigid - 
ters of the wicked pretend to have an 
üpathy or averſion to every perſon of 
character; and in ſpeaking with in- 
tracy and 1l]-nature, they fooliſhly i- 
zine they give a proof of their own 
rity; but to a perſon of the leaſt diſ- 
mment it is the very reverſe. Place 
ur averſion, my friend, againſt vice; 
ur pity and compaſſion on the wicked, 
boſe fins even in the preſent world are 
nerally their own puniſhment. 


Taxxk is one reaſon which the rigidly 
nuous give for driving the wicked out 
their ſociety. They pretend, by giving 
em countenance, they are encouraging 
ce; and alſo as mankind are more prone 
| do evil than good, particular care 
puld be taken to keep out of the way of 
u example. In anſwer to theſe objec- 
ms, it can by no means be encouraging 
ce the keeping company with them, 
whom 


— —— 
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whom you believe to act improper] 
providing you do not give them reaſo 
by your behaviour or converſation, 
ſuppoſe you approve, or would aſſoci 
with them in their hours of folly or dif 
pation, We can hardly believe that a 
perſon can ever be tempted to drunket 
neſs by viewing the pimpled or bloate 
face of the drunkard, or tempted to im 
tation by the ſtupid. appearance and eff 
via of the tippler. We can never imagi! 
that the emaciated look of the rake, « 
the duns attending the door of the ſpend 
thrift, can ever induce a perſon of goo 
principles, or I may ſay common ſenſe 
to follow any of theſe examples. B 
why, then, it may be aſked, does mankin 
ſo often act contrary to conviction ? wh 
are people of the beſt underſtanding 
ſlaves to their paſſions? and why do w 
hear daily of men of the ſtrongeſt abili 
ties guilty of flagrant crimes, which would 


ſtrike a timid honeſt ſoul with horror t( 
4 think 
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think on? is it not owing to the force of 
bad example, which firſt induces them 
to taſte the forbidden fruit, and gradually 

wears them on, contrary to their better 
judgment, to complete their ruin? Is it 
dot then neceſſary, particularly neceſſary, 
to keep youth-out of the company of fuch 
who (from their eaſy complying tempers) 
may be led aſtray before reaſon has ac- 
quired ſufficient - ſtrength even to with- 
ſtand the leaſt ſolicitation? In anſwer to 


this, it is the height of folly (as the world 


goes) to imagine it poſſible to keep either 
youth or age from the invitations of the 
poliſm: but I look on it as very poſlible 
to impreſs youth early with a love of 
truth and an ambition to excel in wiſ- 
dom; the teſt of which is a command 
of the paſſions, and a firmneſs and reſolu- 
ton not to be ridiculed or laughed into 
the ſnares laid. by the Holifh, n 
ed only by the imple, 


A. Tur 
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Tut world, my friend; miſtakes men 
of quick mental faculties, with the ad- 
vantage of a good- memory, aad perhaps 
adorned with the Cheſterfield graces, for 
men of good ſenſe, men who can twiſt and 
twirl their ſentimentsand opinions as oces- 
fion requires to all points of the compa, 
Such gentlemen very often, mounted on 
the hobby of ſelf-ſuffictency, - brave all 
danger; and pretending, with the wil. 
dom of children, to drive to a hair 
through rocks and 'precipices, it can be 
no wonder that they ſhould more fre- 
quently fall a victim to their folly than 
people of ſolid underſtanding and good 
ſenſe, who chooſes ' to walk on {afe 
ground. There is nothing” more com- 
mon than to ſee men of quick apprehen- 
fion and liberal education the greateſt 
fools imaginable.” They are like chil- 
dren entruſted - with ſharp weapons, 
which endanger themſelves! and every 
child who comes near them ; at the ſame 
4 - time, 
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time, as the infant has not ſtrength 
to hurt a perſon arrived at the years of 
diſcretion, neither is it in the power of 
theſe accompliſhed fools to hurt a perſon 
of common ſenſe, far leſs one of good 


principles or remarkable for wiſdom. 


When a quickneſs of diſcernment, liberal 
education, and wiſdom, are joined in 
one perſon, they form a complete cha- 
acter; and you'll obſerve a wife man 
never; piques himſelf on. what he poſ- 
kefſes, whether genius, learning, riches, 
er all of them united; but applies himſelf 
to conſider by what means he is to ren- 
ler tham more and more uſeful to ſociety: 
ind ſb far as he ſucceeds in this laudable 
puſuit,ch&-epjoys, in the preſent life, 
the effects of his: wiſdom 3 and for eve- 
y diſappointment: through miſtake, or 
rough the folly and ingratitude of 
ahers, he reſts ſecure in the approba- 


non of his Creator, who knows the ſpring 


ad motive of all his actions. He knows, 
| M 2 that 
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that the wiſeſt and beſt laid ſchemes are 
often fruſtrated for reaſons that we are 
not permitted to know; he therefore 
bears his diſappointments as one who be. 
lieves in a future ſtate, and who humbly 
hopes, by the rectitude of his intentions, 
to make himſelf acceptable to his Maſter. 
If his mind is ever ſtaggered with doubts, 
he conſiders them as the natural defect 
of limited knowledge; and as no doubts 
can ever affect his moral rectitude, or leſ- 

ſen his hopes of eternal happineſs, he 
goes through all the gradations, youth, 
manhood, and age, with a ſteady deter- 
mination to act according to the dictates 
of reaſon. At the ſame time, being 
neither ſelf-ſufficient nor preſumptuous, 
his prayers are, ot. ſecret wiſhes of his 
heart, that God may guide, protect, and 
aid him in every good purpoſe. Such à 
man as I here deſcribe, I am not of the 
opinion will be ſo far left to himſelf as 


to become a ſlave to his paſſions, far leſs 
be 
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de permitted to commit any flagrant 
crime; àt the ſame time, as we cannot 
penetrate into the ways of God, nor judge 
politively with reſpe& to the different 


propenſities which aſſail the heart of man; | 
3 we do not know to what we can aſſign | 


the groſs abſurdities of mankind, nor re- 
concile the contradiction of character 
which. are often blended in the ſame per- 
ſon ; as we do not know, whether the fe- 
yer in the blood; which affects people ſo 
many different ways, does not often impell 
them to act contrary to conviction; as we 
do not know. whether: to aſcribe the faults 
or failings, the vices. or: crimes, of any 
individual to a defect in the underſtand- 
ing, or madneſs in the brain, or to what 
other evil to aſſign them—it is therefore 
our duty to judge charitably; and inſtead 
of inveighing againſt them with ill nature, 


-- 
Bur bug we are not to pretend to 
M 3 Judge 


think of them with pity 0 ug 122 1 | 
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judge critically from what cauſe our 
neighbour's-bad conduct proceeds, yet az 
we know, that a perſon who enjoys an 
uninterrupted ſtate of good health. may 
undoubtedly have a thouſand: ſources. of 
pleaſure which a poor creature in the a. 
gony of pain and ſickneſs cannot enjoy, cr 
even a perſon whoſe conſtitution varies with 
the weather; ſo we may alſo aſſure our- 
ſelves, that a perſon who enjoys a ſound 
judgment, who eftabliſhes in-his mind a 
proper principle of action, who hopes for 
happineſs in a ſtate of futurity, muſt have 
ten thouſand ſources of pleaſure which a 
poor infatuate mortal cannot enjoy, who 
feels the preſſure of guilt, or a man who 
even goes zig-zag from right to wrong; 
who ſins and repents, repents and ſins, 
till the frame of his mind turns round 
like a weather- cock. 


: Ir is very certain, that we often ſee 


people in great bodily diſtrefs, who wenn ee 
have 
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ue no reaſon to think has brought it 
n themſelves by either fully or fin; we 
ke many born with bodily defects, which 
therefore cannot in any degree be attri- 
huted to themſelves ;. we ſee perſons who 
ne born idiots ; is it not therefore natu- 
al for us to ſuppoſe, that the abſurdity 
rhich we ſee daily committed may alſo 
uiſe, as I before obſerved, from defects 
in the conſtruction of the brain, of which 
ve cannot be judges? It is our Creator 
lone who knows our infirmities of body 
ad mind, what we bring upon ourſelves, U 
and what he ordains as a trial of our charity : 
for one another.; what he means to exer- 
ale our mercy and compaſſion ; and what 
meant to prevent mankind from aſ- 
uming more knowledge with regard to 
tbe intricacy of providence than he has 
thought fit to reveal. | 
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Taz viſible beauty and order of the 
creation, which lies open to our obſèrva- 
3 tion, 
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tion, is not leſi wonderful than thoſe mi 
racles recorded in holy writ. To th 
firſt, all muſt admire and pay an implic 
belief; nor can the wiſdom of man « 
therwiſe account for them than procee 
ing from the direction of à Supre 
Power, whole" ways are paſt our findin 
out. The miracles recorded have difſet 
ent eſſects on the minds of mankind, ac 
cording to their temper and  diſpofitior 
Some people, if you tell them a ſtor 
and aſſure them it comes from undoub 
ed authority, they will fix it in the 
minds ſo. firmly, that were they to he 1 
the ſame tale varied and explained 
hundred different ways by authorit 
which; they would have cantidered equ 
ly undoubted had they heard it firſt; t 
impreſſion remains ſo ſtrong, that ſcaret 
ly ocular demonſtration could make thet 
alter their opinion. People of this co 
plexion are your ſtanch believers, W 


imagine by faith alone they are to be ſ 
ve 
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d: they are entirely void of charity 
th regard to opinions, and make no 
mple to condemn every body to ever - 
ſting puniſhment who do not think as 
do. | Theſe ſtrict adherents to faith 
ok morality of ſo little importance, 
if any of their clergy were to preach 
p ſermon on the ſubject, they would be 
ery near leaving the church. There are 


ger they hear laſt. This ſet have a great 
ind of curioſity ; they employ their time 
a thouſand enquiries, which ſerve on- 


eſbyterians, at another Methodiſts, In- 
pendants, Anabaptiſts, &c. ; they are 
vatinually on the ſtretch for new hght, 
ad their minds are always open to con- 
ion. Theſe good fort of people give 
temſelves ſo much unneceſſary trouble 
out what they ſhould think, that one 
uld imagine they have no time to put 
moral duty in practice. The third 

: and 


other ſet of people who believe what- 


to perplex them; they are at one time 
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and laſt claſs are thoſe who cannot pt 
an implicit belief to things which are 
bove their comprehenſion; and as the 
do nat think that belief is any farther n 
ceſſary than as an ineitement to yirt 
or that the difterence of tenets can be 
any conſequence in the main deſign ff 
framing our minds to that love of harm 

ny which is to fit us for immortality, thi 
reſt themſelves perfectly ſatisſied in ol 
ſerving ſuc rites aid ceremonies as 8 
confidered facxed in that religion in whic 
they have'been educated. . They canf 
der every religious duty with reverenc 
Alhough their faith is not quite fo ſtror 
with reſpet: to partipular tevets as yo! 
bigots in religion, they conſider it unt 
ceſſary to raek their brain on points 
liable tp diſpute, on points which appet 
ti their reaſon af fo little importance t 
the main end of their exiſtence, viz. 
cheaful and ready ſubmiſſion to divi 
| dere, and an active obedience i 
P. promoting 
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moting, as far as lies in their power, 
happineſs of their fellow - creatures; 
4 a humble hope that God will not 
w their account any error in thought 
kck h they have not fufficient power to 
This claſs, which appears to 
= 6 judgment to be by far the moſt 
tional, and of which conſequently [ 


at promoters of every ſociable and in- 
rent amuſement, as tending to health 


oa and mind. They alſo wiſh to 
note every improvement which can 
er mankind more and more uſeful 
I! agreeable to one another. They 
N 


ne no objection to any faſnhion which 
athful fancy can invent, providing they 
directed by modeſty and ſuperintend- 
by economy. Believe me, my young 
hend; a fine gentleman or lady has more 
hom to diſplay their taſte in elegant ſim- 


dreſt 


meſs myſelf an humble member, are 


lieity than in the moſt expenſive attire! 
A A TR woman, fancifully | 


— 


informed the dreſſes at court are always 
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dreſt and ornamented with flowers, y 
not look leſs beautiful than if ornament 
with the moſt coſtly jewels of the ea 
nor will the ravages of time be leſs o 
ſerved in the old matron or maid, wh 
bending under a; load of jewels, than 
a well-choſen garb proportionally fine 
their circumſtances can allow. The m 
thod the King of Sweden takes to pr 
ſerve;a degree of economy is worthy 
imitation. By his Majeſty's defire, Ia 
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plain uniform, to prevent his ſubje 
from falling into extravagance by vyi 
with one another. If ſome ſuch plan 
&conomy. were adopted in England, 
am perſuaded it would be a public bene 
fit. The rich and opulent might ſoo 
pay the national debt without diſtreſſin 
the induſtrious by taxes, and in ti 
would inereaſe their own riches. Tho 
who delight in being in the extreme c 
the faſhion, and who are impelled to ru 
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in debt to gratify this raging propenſity, 
yould away with their plums of extrava- 
zance, and diſplay their fancy in beauti- 
ful fimplicity. By taſting the ſweets of 
economy, they probably would acquire 
z preſervative of pleaſure ſo excellent, 
and thus become rational and uſeful citi- 
tens of the world. | 


have often thought, if, inſtead of 
public faſts, which are occaſionally pro- 
caimed to be obſerved through his Ma- 
xſty's dominions, and which in general 
ne ſo irreligiouſly obſerved, there were 
economical faſts, or, I ſhould rather 
ay, entertainments, to be recommended 


three months, as occaſion would require, 
they perhaps would be better obſerved, 
ind of more public utility, When the 
phyſician does not find one medicine an- 
wer in bodily complaints, he tries ano- 
ther. I wonder the phyſicians of ſouls 
Vox. II. N 55 


throughout the kingdom for one, two, or 
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do not vary their preſcriptions in healing 
the diſeaſes of the mind. The Roman 
Catholics, who have their fiſh-days, and 
who keep lent a great deal more ſtrictly 
than the church of England, finds their 
account in it, I believe, a great deal 
more in a moral than a religious ſenſe, 
It can never be imagined that our Crea- 
tor can be better pleaſed with his crea- 
tures for abſtaining from one kind of food 
more than another, but as a preſervative 
of health; and in conſequence invigora- 
ting the powers of the mind, and fitting 
us for ſuch rational occupation and ftud 
as God and nature has intended. I have 
drawn this epiſtle to ſo great a length, 
that I muſt defer anſwering your obſer- 
vation with reſpect to my throwing a re 
flection on the memory of Lord Cheſter- 
field, whom you ſeem to conſider as ha 
ving been my patron. For the preſent ! 
bid you adieu. 
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LETTER XXXI. 


Ccorping to my promiſe, I ſhall 
endeavour to convince you, that 
whatever proof I may have given of my 
folly or preſumption in pretending to cri- 
ticiſe on the writings of Lord Cheſterfield, 
you have no reaſon to tax me with ingra- 
litude : Yet before I diſcuſs this point, I 

think it will net be amiſs to give the pu- 
blic, through my - correſpondence with 
you, an abridgment of the riſe and pro- 
greſs of thoſe ſanguine expectations as an 
athor, which alternately raiſed and de- 
preſſed my ſpirits for the courſe of a num- 
der of years. If it ſerves no other end, 
t may perhaps prevent female authors 
tom forming too high expectations of 
lach productions as they or their partial 
N 2 friends 
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friends may approve, or even from what 
they have reaſon to ſuppoſe the unbiaſſed 
ſentiments of the literate. It indeed may 
not be unentertaining to learn with what 
ſimplicity I was led on from time to time 
in endeavouring to intereſt the public in 
favour of my unfortunate productions: 
unfortunate only in proportion to theſe 
hopes inſpired by a keen and warm ima— 
gination, and ſupported by opinions 
which might have elevated a mind much 
better acquainted than an ignoramus like 
me, with the tantalizing circumſtances 
which delude poor mortals, eſpecially 
thoſe who commence authors. Having 
no buſineſs on my hand which could be 
either beneficial to myſelf or others, my 
chief amuſement in my early years was 
the reading of plays and novels from a 
circulating library. Having finiſhed the 
peruſal of a new novel, which J conſi- 
dered more than commonly ſtupid, I 


could not help expreſſing my ſurpriſe to 
two 
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two young friends who were at work by 
me, how a bookſeller could purchaſe 
fuch nonſenſe, and commit it to print. 
What anſwer was given to the obſerva- 
tion, I cannot pretend to ſay ; but I re- 
nember we agreed in thinking, that as 
the circulating libraries were obliged e- 
very year to publiſh ſomething new, they 
yere under a neceſſity to purchaſe ſach 
z came in their way. I am perſuaded, 
nid I, were I to attempt it, I could write 
a better novel than this (I've been read- 
ing) myſelf. Both my companions join- 


ed in wiſhing I would. We diverted 


ourſelves a little with the conceit, with- 
out being in the leaſt degree ſerious. 
However, I was no ſooner left alone, than 
I fat down and wrote the firſt letter in 
Clarinda Cathcart. I had no ſooner read 
t to my two friends than they expreſſed 
the higheſt approbation, and ſeemed per- 
fectly convinced that I was qualified fot 
a noyel-writer. Elated with their praiſe, 

N 3 | 1 
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1 liſtened with pleaſure. Before J pro- 
ceed with this work, ſaid I, I ſhould be 
glad to be informed what is generally gi- 
ven for a novel of two volumes; for as 
they are all the ſame price in the cata- 
logue, there muſt certainly be a ſtated 
price given by the bookſellers according 
to the volumes, and not according to their 
merit. Equally ignorant as myſelf with 
reſpe& to this point, one of my friends 
propofed enquiring at N—le's circulating 
library, and to bring me intelligence di- 
realy. Accordingly away ſhe hied, I 
believe with all the pleaſure which a 
good mind generally feels in being any 
way concerned in promoting the intereſt 
of their neighbonr ; while I fat big with 
expectation to hear the ſum, the vaſt 
fum! which was to be the price offered 
for my productions, at the ſame time not 
without a degree of fear of not. being able 
to complete the work, having no ſettled 
plan in my head which I could work 
upon. 
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won. On my fair meſſenger's return, 


de informed me, that ſhe had ſeen Mr 
e himſelf; who had informed her, 
tat the price given for novels. was more 
« leſs according to their merit; but that 
{the lady would ſend him a ſpecimen of 
he work, he perhaps could be able to: 
nge pretty nearly what ſhe might ex- 
ect, and whether or not he would him- 
af become the purchaſer, Far from be- 
ve diſcouraged by this information, my 
-mpanion was again diſpatched with the 
hjecimen already mentioned. On her re- 
urn (her eyes ſparkling with pleaſure), 
he told me, that Mr N—le was highly 


ly, that if ſhe kept up the ſame fpirit 
toughout the work, he would give a 
sey genteel price; but could not aſcer- 


- eompleted. Now the queſtron was, what 
aud Mr N—le conſider to be a very: 
Wl :enteel. price to be offered to a lady? fon 


of 


{ighted, and deſired her to tell the la- 


2 uin what it would be till he ſaw it fully: 
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of ſuch my friend was polite enough, b 
the rules of courteſy, to allow me the 
title; and not perhaps without a view tc 
enhance the value of the production: 
Nothing leſs, to be ſure, than a few hun 
dreds ; nay, we concluded with all the 
poſitive preſumption of ignorance, that: 
novel of two volumes, although ever ſ. 
inſignificant, if thought fit to be printed 
could never 'bring leſs than a hundred 
guineas. As I had often heard female 
wits and authors ſpoke of with a degree 
of contempt, I took the promiſe of m 
two confidents not to mention a wor 
of my intention; for although I confi 
dered it a laudable ambition, the endea 
vouring to be uſeful either to myſelf o 
others, I had not reſolution to commenct 
author in the face of the world, unde 
the diſadvantageous idea of pretending te 
be wiſer than my neighbours, conle 
quently more fooliſh. This point being 
ſettled, there: was no time to be loſt 
| Down 
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horn I ſat to my pen; and in three 
onths finiſhed the hiſtory of Clarinda 
theart and Fanny Renton. 


Ir is impoſſible, my young friend, to 
pteſs, during theſe three months, how 
uch I was delighted. Every incident 
bang rapidly from my pen; and I be- 
ame ſo enamoured with the children of 
y imagination, ſo intereſted in whatever 
kfel them, that I uſed to cry or laugh 
if the perſons or ſcenes had been rea- 
ted before me: nor did I ever know 
e day, or even one hour, what the next 
to produce. No mother was ever 
pier at the birth of her firſt born, nor 
laged finer things, than I did of this 
icellent production. Elevated with 
pe, my confident was now difpatched 
th the manuſcript complete; and a day 
Fs appointed her by Mr Nie to re- 
m for an anſwer. During this ſtate of 


Upence, with regard to the exact value 
| which 
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which was to be put on this invaluabff 
performance, imagination was fully ei 
ployed in forming œconomical, yet | 
beral, plans, with reſpect to time, money 
With all the delightful effects whit 
youthful fancy could repreſent as the co: 
| ſequences of riches; riches attained b 
ſtanding forth an advocate for virtue. De 
lightful occupation! As I had begun an 
finiſhed Clarinda, my firſt performan 
in three months, I concluded that 
ſhould with all the eaſe imaginable writ 
four in the year; and as it never onc 
entered my imagination there would | 
any more difficulty in diſpoſing of the 
than there would be in the produce of 
landed eſtate, and having laid it down ai" 
a certainty that a hundred guineas mul 
be the price of the worſt, it was no won 
der, charmed as I was with my delight 
ful production, that I ſhould conſider my 
felf a perſon of no ſmall conſequence. 
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Is the midſt of a thouſand agreeable 
22s, a circumſtance occurred to my 
ind which a little diſturbed my dreams 
happineſs, ' viz. what people would 
mjecture on ſeeing me live in a ſtyle ſo 
above my preſent circumſtances. Here 
kndal would have ſufficient ſcope to 
boot her envenomed arrows, to blaſt a 
rutation, which neither conſcious inno- 
ence nor the utmoſt circumſpection could 
yotect, Whether I combated this point 
rith a reſolution to brave the firſt danger 
ly appearing as an author, I do not real- 
tecollect. The time approached which 
1s to aſcertain the value of my eſtate. 
Whether the clouds were more than com- 
nonly heavy that morning, or whether 
here was any other preſage of misfor- 
une, I cannot pretend to ſay ; my mind 
ras too agreeably engaged to obſerve. 
but, oh! time can never eraze the im- 
preſſion, nor memory forget the woful 
wuntenance, of the ſympathiſing maid, 
when 


* 
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when ſhe entered the parlour and ſtoc 
before me. Had ſhe been commiſſione 
to pronounce ſentence of death, or t 
ruin of the child of my hope ; in a word 
had ſhe dropt the manuſcript, ſhe coul 
not have looked more aghaſt. With 


voice ſcarce articulate, ſhe pronounced 
Ave guineas ! | 


My dear friend, if ever your hope 
are raiſed by the ſmiles of a noble 0 
great man ; if ever you are tranſporte 
by the kind looks of the woman you a 
dore ; if ever your imagination clings te 
honours in proſpect for yourſelf, or the 
child of your heart, think on the authot 
of Clarinda, and prepare for diſappoint 
ment. Here was fair hope blaſted in 
moment. Hope, you'll perhaps {ay 
ſown in ignorance, and blown up by pre 
ſumption. True, my friend. I have nc 
doubt but your hopes may appear to be 


raiſed ona more ſolid foundation; yet ſtill i 
I will 
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will not be amiſs to arm yourſelf with 
fortitude. Great things may often be 
compared to ſmall; and remember, a 
well-poiſed mind is always neceſſary to 
weather the blaſts of fortune. 


PETRIFIED with aſtoniſhment, I ſtood 


motionleſs for a few ſeconds. When, en- - 


deavouring to recover myſelf, in a faint 
and low key I repeated—five guineas / 
Silence again enſued a few minutes ; 
when, rouſing myſelf from this lethargic 


diſtreſs, with becoming ſpirit I raiſed 


my voice, and with a proper emphaſis, 
which would not have diſgraced a trage- 
dian princeſs, I repeated five guineas / 
I'd rather commit it to the flames, If 
either of my confidents had had the wiſ- 
dom of honeſt Sancho Pancho, they would 
have argued ſtrongly againſt wrecking 
yengeance on the innocent cauſe of my 
ſufferings, on the beloved child of my 
magination ; who, for three months, had 

Vo, II. 0 enlivened 
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enlivened me with hope, and cheriſhed 
me for ſo long a time with the delightful 
view, of proſperity : But almoſt equally 
diſappointed with myſelf, they had neither 
advice nor conſolation to offer. But for- 
tunately for the world, and for this child 
in diſgrace, I had it not in my power to 
commit ſuch a raſh and daring act of cruel- 
ty. My fair offspring was ſtill in the hands 
of this cheapener of merit, this degrader 
of worth! What ! what, ſaid I, was the 
reaſon he gave for offering the diſgraceful 
ſum? Indeed, my dear miſs M, returned 
my fair friend, I am aſhamed to tell you, 
He ſaid, it would coſt him a great deal of 
| trouble before he could make it fit for the 
| public, there being ſcarce four lines 1 
which there is not an error in grammar, 
Good heavens ! exclaimed I, where was 
| theſe errors when he read the ſpecimen: 
He ſays, notwithſtanding the errors, he 
likes the performance, otherwiſe he 
would not offer to purchaſe it. He has: 


4 grea 
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great many volumes by him which he got 
ent him from ladies in a preſent ; a num- 
her of which he would not be at the ex- 
rence of printing. He likewiſe, conti- 
med ſhe, told me, that Mrs C—r is a very 
pretty writer of novels, and ſhe has ſold 
him ſeveral manuſcripts at two guineas a 
rolume : ſo that his offering five guineas 
for a firſt performance is a very great 
price. He ſays he often loſes by his pur- 
chaſes ; but detired me to tell the lady, 
that if her novel ſhould have a more than 
ordinary quick ſale, he would afterwards 
nake her a preſent. A preſent indeed! 
Traverſing the room in ſhame and diſ- 
ppointment, a ſudden thought occurred 


kllers in London than Mr N—le. There 
ve more bookſellers, Miſs B— (ſaid I) 
n London than Mr N—le. Very true, 
replied my two friends, revived by the 
ſervation; there are a great many more 
u London, and capital bookſellers. Theſe 
O 2 circulating 


o my relief, viz. there were more book - 
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circulating libraries, I imagine, generaily 
buy nothing but traſh. Make yourſelf 
eaſy, my dear Miſs M-—, ſaid Miſs B—, 
Wl go immediately and get the manu- 
ſcript from Mr N—le, and take it to an 
eminent bookſeller who lives in the Strand; 

a man of great property, who I am per- 
ſuaded will not offer a trifle for a novel 
of two volumes ſuch as your's. No ſooner 
ſaid than agreed on; and away ſhe tripped 

on the important errand. But, O fair 
Hope ! how deceitful do you generally 
prove to the moſt ſanguine of your vo- 
taries! The diſtreſſed damſel returned 
with a countenance which, at once in ſom 
degree ſpoke the purport of her tale, viz 
that not one of the bookſellers, for ſhe 
had tried ſeveral, would ſo much a 
look at the title-page ; they never pur 
chaſed the productions of ladies, and ad 
viſed her to carry it to Mr N—le, or tc 
ſome other circulating library. 


Ha! 
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Happ I, during Miſs B—'s abſence, 
mounted as high on the hill of Expecta- | 
tion as when my ambaſſadreſs went firſt 
to diſpoſe of the ineſtimable treaſure, a #4 
A {cond blow, before I had recovered the FR 
firſt, might probably have deprived the 
vorld of the author of. Clarinda,. and mur- 
lered at. once a genius in embryo: But 
fate had determined it otherwiſe. With 
proper degree of ſpirit, and perhaps not 
without ſome ſmall ſhare of reſentment, 
had made a feeble effort to mount up to 
my former lofty fituation : It wauld not. | 
do. I had therefore wiſely made a retreat | | 
Into the harbour of Reſignation, where, - ; 
placed in that calm and conſolitary bower, 4 
received this laſt intelligence with only 
a ſigh of remembrance. There 1s no help 
for it (ſaid I), I am not the firſt that has 
net with a diſappointment; would to 
God I were the laſt. It was a prayer 
which even excluded not Mr N—le. Se- 
feral days paſſed before I had reſolution 
O 3 to 


[ 
| 
| 


by Humility, I, on hearing a gentle tap, 


where Patience, with a ſmile of compla- 


fails to court the friendſhip of the dil- 
treſſed. She generally retires a little till 
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to draw near the entry of my retreat. Re- 


covering, however, by degrees, and feel- 
ing a reviving ſpirit of animation attended 


cautiouſly opened the door, and admitted 
two viſiters, Patience and Perſeverance, 
each of whom gave in a claim to my at- 
tention; a claim which I acknowledged 
as their due, and promiſed, as far as a 
weak conſtitution would permit, to follow 
their inſtructions, I the more readily 
agreed, as at any time, when too much 
fatigued, I could return to my retreat; 


cency, promiſed to attend me. Nor has 
ſhe ever failed, although on many dit- 
ferent occaſions J have puſhed her away, 
declaring I would not admit her again 
in my preſence. But this amiable friend, 
far from reſenting ſuch ill uſage, never 


I am calm, then redoubles her zeal in 
ny 
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j ſervice, bringing Hope along with ber | 
q enſure her ſuccels. 


Oxz day lately as they entered, what | 
kid I is the reaſon, my dear and tried J 
fiend Patience, that you will bring a- 
bng with you that giddy deceiver, who I! 
us ſo often been the cauſe of my ill uſage i 
toyou? Take her away I beſeech you, 
ad return by yourſelf; I will then en- | 
leavour to make you amends: morning, i 
noon, and night, I will ſpend with you; 

but never again truſt to the deluding . - 
promiſes of a common cheat. Hope, 
ſmiling aſſent, went out; while I, pale 

and dejected, ſtood trembling. Patience 
looking ſorrow, rebuked me for diſmiſ- 

ing my beſt friend; aſſuring me I would 

pals my time very heavily with her, if 
Hope was baniſhed. She was ſorry I 

did not ſeem to underſtand nor pay a 
proper regard to her merit. It is true, 
inne Patience, that Hope generally 
diverts 
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diverts herſelf with the folly of youth 
ſometimes indulging, but more frequent 
ly diſappointing, thoſe ſanguine expecta 
tions which either fpring from ſelt-ſufl 
ciency or a vain dependence on the ſyn 
and daughters of men: yet be aſſured, j 
you walk in Wiſdom's path, you mu 
have Hope to attend you. Indeed I con 
feſs, continued ſhe, it is impoſſible for me 
to ſtay long where Hope 1s not admitted 
The gravity of my appearance, contraſt 


ed with the gaiety of Hope, has led you 
to imagine we are unconnected ; but be 


aſſured we are inſeperable friends; an 
without the cheering rays of her counte 
- Nance I could not exiſt. Good Heay'ns: 
exclaimed I, if Fm left by you I'm mi- 
ſerable. Hope, who had gone no further 
than the door, overhearing the exclama- 


tion, inſtantaneouſly appeared; and ta- 


king my. hand with inimitable grace, 
vowed that ſhe loved me beyond expteſ- 
fion. A glow of pleaſure ran through my 


whole: 


hol 


ne 
1001 
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hole frame. Agreeable deceiver, ſaid 
| neither age nor experience, I find, are 
wof againſt your flattery. Continue to 
nend me accompanied by Patience till 
ty lateſt hour; ſoften my pillow in the 
jour of death; fulfil thy promiſes with 
xpet to another world; and, ſupported 
y Patience, I'll forgive all your decep- 
jons in this. Hope, with a more ſerious 
bect than uſual, aſſured me, that with- 
Wot a divine commiſſion they had no 
WT power to attend on ſuch awful occaſions. 
ut, reſumed Patience, endeavour by a 
WT theerful ſubmiſſion to Divine Providence 
obtain the favour ſof Heaven; then in 

ul probability we ſhall not (if we would) 
WT bc allowed to forſake you. Struck with 
the obſervation, my thoughts aſcended to 
Heaven. I fervently prayed. Then a- 
gain deſcending to earth, I ſoon after 
planned this Series of Letters. Hope, 
vith her uſual gaiety, whiſpered in my 
ear, this laſt effort will more than anſwer 
your 


a mere ſceptic ; yet cheered by you 
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your wiſnes. The good-natured public 
ſorry at having ſo often baffled your ho 
neſt endeavours, will join your particul: 


friends, and make you full amends fo * 
their former neglect. Chanting out ti 
chorus of a humorous ſong, —Now or ne P 
ver, now or never; your time is, youll 4 
time is, your time is now or never: thei * 


taking my hand, and ſmiling in my face 
aſked if I believed her? No: to yo 
promiſes with reſpect to this world I a. 


gaiety, and ſince without you I carno 
have Patience, Experience has taught m 
to know my intereſt better than altoge 
ther to diſcard you. Smiling at my ſin 
cerity, and the ſerious expreſſion of m 
features, ſhe aſked, if, by ſuch a compli 
ment, I thought I could enſure the con 
ſtancy or friendſhip of the ſons anc 
daughters of men? It is a pity, faid I 
I cannot, 


Bu1 
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Bur this, you'll obſerve, is a long de- 
ion, and appears like a dream. Yes, 
friend, it is a waking dream of the i- 
urination, where thought, or in other 
ds the ſoul, is engaged by ten thou- 
nd ideas, which crowd ſo faſt, that few, 
compariſon, my limited underſtanding 
able to arange. In my next I ſhall 
turn to where I admitted the viſit of 
tence and Perſeverance : for the pre- 
at adieu. 
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LETTER XXXII. 


EIN fully compoſed by Patience 
reſolved to follow the advice of P 
ſeverence ; and Humility having wroug 
a wonderful effect on my underſtandi 
I began to think coolly on Mr NI 
offer of five guineas. Five guineas, be 
my former exaltation of mind, appear 
a great deal leſs than nothing ; now | 
appeared in its true and genuine wort g. 
neither more nor leſs than five guine 
In a word, by the advice of Prudenq n 
(who paid me an occaſional viſit), ü 

N—le became the proprietor of my fi 0 

production, with this ſtipulation, that i ¶ ne. 

errors ſnould, under my inſpection, 


corrected by Mr A—n, a gentleman 
aſſur 
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ured me that Mr N—le had looked at 
them through a multiplying glaſs. Ano. 
ther ſtipulation, which I had almoſt for. 
got, although I made a few guineas of it, 
jiz, that I was to have as many copies of 
it as I chooſed at the under price at 
which they are fold to brothers in trade; 
and from this, you'll obſerve, in my hu. 
miliating circumſtances, I reſolved to own 
myſelf the author of Clarinda, in expec- 
tation of my friends purchaſing copies 


from me, on which I was to have a ſmall 


profit. All theſe matters being ſettled, a 
new and elevated thought flaſhed at once 


as We TL 2 
on my imagination, viz. the dedicating 


my fair offspring to the Queen. No 
ſooner did this bright thought ſtrike on 
my mind, than a ſudden glow of reani- 
mating heat fixed the idea; and Hope, 
who was at this time in diſgrace, failed 
not to catch ſo fair an opportunity of re- 
newing offers of friendſhip with all the 
ſeeming zeal of a ſincere friend, who ſuſ- 

VoI. II. P pec- 
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pected Ambition to be my reigning pal. 
ſion. She repreſented to my fancy every 
delightful object of ambition that could 
flatter or draw the attention of a mind 
ſuſceptible of pleaſure. The favour of a 
Queen : Protect me Heay'n ! 


Charmed with the delightful idea, the 
queſtion was now how ſhe was to be pro- 
perly preſented ? a prodigious deal de- 
pending on the dignity of the perſon who 
was to have this honour. General G—, 
of all others, appeared to be the moſt e- 
ligible perſon, not only on account of the 
merited favour he ſtood in with her Ma. 
jeſty, but alſo from my brother having 
the honour of being a lieutenant in the 
Queen's Royal Regiment of Highlanders, 
commanded by the General ; a circum- 
ſtance which was enough for one of my 
ſanguine temper to believe the favour 
would the more readily be granted. | 


ſhould certainly have immediately writ- 
ten 
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ten to the General on the ſubject, had 
not a more eaſy method occurred, viz. 
the applying to Colonel M—, to whom 
[ had the honour of being related, and 
who I knew by experience was always 
ready to ſerve any of his friends who ap- 
plied for his intereſt : I therefore imme- 
diately wrote to the Colonel, begging his 
intereſt with General G ; and at the 
ſame time ſent him a copy of the manu- 
ſcript for his peruſal. The Colonel, who 
was at that time confined with the gout, 
had leiſure, and took patience to read it; 
and accordingly in a day or two ſent me 
word in his laconic ſtyle, that he thought 
the ſtory good, although he did not pre- 
tend to have any ſkill in novels; howe- 
ver, he ſhould ſpeak to General G—— 
about it when he ſaw him. This did not 
altogether anſwer my expectation, or the 
idea I had of the importance of the in- 
troduction; yet being urged by Patience, 
22 - and 
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and under the inſpiration of Hope, I 
ſpent the interim very agreeably, 


IN leſs than a week I had a card from 
the colonel, acquainting me, that gene- 
ral G had granted my requeſt, and 
would preſent Clarinda to her Majeſty 
whenever I pleaſed, Elated beyond mea- 


ſure, I could no longer conceal from my | 


parents in Scotland the road I had got 
into preferment. I had concealed from 
them my writing the manuſcript, reſol- 
ving to aſtoniſh them . at once with an 
account of my riches : but having fail- 
ed in my former expectations, and ha- 
ving now reſolved to appear openly as 
an author, I directly wrote them an ac- 
count of my whole proceedings. My mo- 
ther, who had a great ſhare of common 
ſenſe and a good heart, was not much 
given to reading, nor do I believe at 
that time had ever heard of a female 


author in her life. On reading my letter 
ſhe 
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he burſt into tears, concluding I had 
loſt my ſenſes. My father, brother, and 
ffter, had the greateſt difficulty in the 
world to compole her; aſſuring her there 
was not a fingle word in the epiſtle 
which in the leaſt indicated. inſani- 
ty. A lady coming in was imme- 
diately ſhown the letter; and ſhe corro- 
borating a circumſtance which my bro- 
ther and ſiſter had in vain endeavoured 
to wake my mother believe, viz. that there 
was nothing. more common in England 
than ladies writing novels, and that my 
good luck in having general G to- 
preſent mine would in all probability 
make my fortune, my mother, who was 
not quite ſo ready to mount in the air 
as if ſhe had been thirty or forty years. 
younger, was barely ſatisfied ; comfort- 
ing herſelf, that if I had not loſt my 
ſenſes, ſhe was certain there would be 
nothing bad in the book. By the re- 
turn of the poſt, I received letters from: 


P 3 my 
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and under the inſpiration of Hope, I 
ſpent the interim very agreeably. 


In leſs than a week I had a card from 
the colonel, acquainting me, that gene- 
ral G had granted my requeſt, and 
would preſent Clarinda to her Majeſty 
whenever I pleaſed. Elated beyond mea- 
ſure, I could no longer conceal from my 
parents in Scotland the road I had got 
into preferment. I had concealed from 
them my writing the manuſcript, reſol- 
ving to aſtoniſh them at once with an 
account of my riches : but having fail- 
ed in my former expectations, and ha- 
ving now reſolved to appear openly as 
an author, I directly wrote them an ac- 
count of my whole proceedings. My mo- 
ther, who had a great ſhare of common 
ſenſe and a good heart, was not much 
given to reading, nor do I believe at 
that time had ever heard of a female 


author in her life, On reading my _ 
- 10 


lol 
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he burſt into tears, concluding” I had 


loſt my ſenſes. My father, brother, and 
fſter, had the greateſt difficulty in the 


world to compoſe her; aſſuring her there 


was not a ſingle word in the epiſtle 
which in the leaſt indicated inſani- 
ty. A lady coming in was imme- 
diately ſhown the letter; and ſhe corro- 
borating a circumſtance which my bro- 
ther and ſiſter had in vain endeayoured 
to make my mother believe, viz. that there 
was nothing more common in England 
than ladies writing novels, and that my 
good luck in having general G 
preſent mine would in all probability 


make my fortune, my mother, who was 
not quite ſo ready to mount in the air 
as if ſhe had been thirty or forty years. 


younger, was barely ſatisfied ; comfort- 
ing herſelf, that if I had not loſt my 
ſenſes, ſhe was certain there would be 
nathing bad in the book. By the re- 


turn of the poſt, I received letters from: 


E 3 1 


to 
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my brother and ſiſter, informing me of all Hub. 
theſe particulars, and at the ſame time 
congratulating me on having got general 
G for my friend, and expreſſing 
their impatience to ſee my production, 
which they doubted not would do me ho- 
nour. I had juſt read theſe letters when 
I was preſented with a card from colonel 
M , informing me that general G—, 
on conſideration, was of the opinion that 
a novel was not a work of conſequence Wit), 
enough for him to preſent to her Maje- Nuit 
ſtty, and that it would be much better to 
have it preſented by a lady. Had the 
general ſent an order to commit me to 
the tower for high treaſon, I do not be- 
heve I could have been more confound- 
ed, or have felt more agonizing diſtreſs, 
My former diſappointment was confined 
to myſelf and two ſympathiſing maidens, 
who knew the diſappointment at the 
ſame inſtant I did: but now there were 


my parents, whom I loved with the 
molt 


doubt 
0ccali 
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noſt dutiful affection, a dearly- beloved 
other and ſiſter, at near four hundred 
niles diſtance; all of whom were in an- 
ious expectation of good news; my bro- 


her and ſiſter moſt probably exulting 


n my good fortune, and propagating the 
ntelligence to no more than they knew. 
The diſtreſs which I imagined my pa- 
rents would experience on being informed 
the affront (for I conſidered it nothing 
|), and my being thought by many as 
Juring propagated a falſehood altogether, 
nas to me as heavy an affliction as could 
ue befallen me. And here I would 
beg leave to recommend to. every perſon 
of rank and diſtinction, who would not 
vi to give pain to the human heart, to 
reigh well the propriety of what they 
romiſe, eſpecially to the unexperienced ; 


br however trifling it may appear to 


them their acting contrary, I make no 
loubt but there are thouſands on ſuch 
vcalions who ſuffer equally as I did. I 

dare 
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dare anſwer for it, general G ima 
gined it a matter of mere indiſterence 
whether Clarinda was preſented or not 
and at beſt knew it would be a thing c 
no great conſequence to my intereſt ; no1 
could he ever imagine that I could be { 
very ambitious of a feather in my cap 
but ſo it was, and evils are only evils a 
we conſider them. My head ached, m 
pulſe beat fo ſtrong, that had I ſent for 
one of the ſons of Eſculapius, I ſhoul: 
probably have been blooded, bliſtered 
and confined to my bed for a month 
Some of my readers, not ſo good-natured 
as the reſt, will probably ſay 1-deſerved 
it: and indeed I ſhall not pretend to iſ 
pute the point with them. My feve 
continued the whole night, and my eye 
never ſhut to ſleep. However, in the 
morning, Nature (who if allowed would} 
perform more ſurpriſing cures than this), 
procured me at laſt a refreſhing ſlcep; 


and when I awaked, I found myſelf in Cn 


ſome 


me degree fit for endeavouring to find 
ut ſome way to extricate myſelf out of 
his unexpected dilemma; a thing which, 
n my agony of diſtreſs, appeared perfect- 
impracticable; and even at that mo- 
nent ſeemed only barely poſſible. The 
wſlibility, however, for one in my deſ- 
gerate ſituation, was ſufficient for me to 
nake the attempt. General G had 


kid, that a lady could with more pro- 


riety preſent Clarinda to the Queen 
lian he could. Why, then, ſaid I to 
myſelf, and perhaps to my two confi- 


lents ; why then did he not propoſe it to 


me of the ladies at court ? Could the ge- 
eral ſuppoſe that I had any intereſt with 
the ladies of the bed-chamber or the 
mids of honour? ſurely not. No mat- 
kr, I am determined. On what are you 
termined ? ſaid one of my friends. To 
"ite, returned I, to the Dutcheſs of Nor- 
liumberland, and ſimply inform her 
brace of my diſappointment. It can at 


leaſt 


| leaſt do no harm. Will you, my dea 
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friend, addreſſing myſelf to Miſs EZ 
will you do me the favour to deliver m 
letter to the Dutcheſs's maid, and by 
your eloquence endeavour to get her te 
deliver it directly? You have as yet take 
no active part in this affair; will you de 
this to oblige me ? With all my heart, re 
turned ſhe; at the ſame time it is ver) 
improbable it will have the deſired ef 
fe. 


InpztrD it was natural to ſuppoſe that 
the Dutcheſs of Northumberland's maid 
would confider herſelf a perſon of ſuc 
confequence, as to make it equally dill 
cult to obtain the favour of her ear 4 
that of the Dutcheſs's : nor could it be 
ſuppoſed but, by a perſon perfectly ig- 
norant of the world, that the firſt attend 
ant of the Dutcheſs of Northumberland, 
one of the greateſt women in England, u 
vied with majeſty in all the elegance 0! 


on te, 
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ite, that her maid would admit a young 
il without knowing from whence ſhe 
ame, or what was her buſineſs ; or on 
bowing her requeſt, that ſhe, without a 
undſome preſent, or ſo much as a ſoli- 
atation from any perſon with whom ſhe 
ms acquainted, or had ever heard of, 
hould deliver to her grace a letter with 
novel to be preſented to the Queen. 
ind, ſecondly, if ſuch a thing could 
ure been ſuppoſed, was the Dutcheſs of 
Northumberland, without any recom- 
nendation from the Literati, without 
wferring a favour on any perſon of rank 
nd diſtinction, or on any one whatever 
except the author herſelf; who, for 
That her Grace knew, might be, and in 
ht was, one of the moſt inconſiderable 
Waors that ever put pen to paper? Sure- 
not. But liſten, all ye who imagine 
being difficult of acceſs adds to your dig- 
lity, who ſuppoſe it neceſſary to awe 
four inferiors into a proper diftance ; ob- 
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ſerve the condeſcenſion, the eaſe, the 
good-nature, of the Dutcheſs of Nor 
thumberland, the repreſentative of the 
great Earl of Percy; a Dutcheſs in het 
own right, and firſt Lady of the Bed 
chamber : obſerve the influence of ex 
ample on her attendant, and which moſt 
probably like electricity had an eſte 
on the moſt inſignificant member of the 
family. On my fair meſſenger's return 
inſtead of bringing a denial or equivoci 
anſwer ; inſtead of appearing before ne 


with a face of ſympathiſing ſorrow, oo tl 
with a gleam of hope endeavouring tc 

cover deſpair ; ſhe ſtood before me thi — 

meſſenger of joy. It is done, faid ſhe WI 

there is no time to delay, Clarinda ist in 

be preſented to-morrow ; Mr N—le muy *. 

be ſent to immediately to get a copy pt lee 

perly bound fit for preſenting. tio 

ten 


In my diſtreſs of mind, it had not c del 


curred to me that it was neceſſary to dre vol: 
4 the | \ 
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me outſide of my volumes, conſequently 


any ceremony ſtiched in blue paper (I 
now ſaw the impropriety). Equally ſuſ- 
ceptable of pleaſure and pain, I was quite 
tranſported with joy. Tell me, tell me, 
ld I, the particulars. But not one word 


orders were ſent to Mr N—le to equip 
Clarinda in all the elegance of taſte pro- 
per for appearing in the preſence of her 
Majeſty. She then deliberately related 
the following particulars. 

Ox enquiry for the Dutcheſs's maid 
—Why not a maid of honour? A Dutch- 
els's principal attendant ought to be ſtyled 
a maid of honour, eſpecially a maid ſuch 
as the Dutcheſs of Northumberland's, who 
needed no bribe to do a good-natured-ac- 
tion, and who had no difficulty, nor pre- 
tended any, on ſo important a buſineſs as 
delivering a letter to her Grace with two 
volumes, to be preſented to the Queen. 

Vol. II, 3 Whether 


had ſent them to the Dutcheſs without 


would my ambaſſadreſs communicate till 
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Whether ſhe is now maid or matron, a 
woman of honour I inſiſt ſhe muſt be, 
Pardon the digreſſion.— On enquiring 
for the Dutcheſs's maid, ſhe was imme- 
diately conducted to her preſence; where, 
after telling her ſimple errand, this maid 
of honour, with all the condeſcenſion, 
with all that eaſe and affability inherent 
in a dignified mind, took the letter and 
the books, went away, and in a few mi- 
nutes returned to enquire if the author 
had a copy bound fit for preſenting. On 
being anſwered in the negative, begged 
that ſhe would get one directly, as her 
Grace was to be with her Majeſty next 
day, and would preſent the novel with a 
great deal of pleaſure : that the Dutchels 
had not only read the letter, but allo the 
-addreſs to the Queen : that her Grace had 


nit 
kept the copy ſent (for herſelf); and add- * 
ing, that the Dutcheſs would be extreme- ye 
ly happy if ſhe could be of any further A 
ſervice to the author. 40 


Nel 
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No words can expreſs the pleaſure ex- 
perienced on this recital. But to be brief, 
Clarinda being properly equipped, next 
day had the honour of being introduced 
by the late Dutcheſs of Northumberland, 


and kiſſing her Majeſty's hand at St 


James's. The day following, as is cuſ- 
tomary on ſuch occaſions, L had the ex- 
quiſite pleaſure of reading in the news 
papers the following paragraph: Leſter- 
day was preſented to her Majeſty, the 
Hiſtory of Clarinda Cathcart and Fanny 
Renton, by her Grace the Dutcheſs of 
Northumberland, and was moſt graciouſly 
received. | 


Dzi1GaTED beyond expreſſion, I ſat 


down immediately to my pen to commu- 


nicate to my parents, &c. the important 
intelligence. I cut out of the news pa- 
per the above paragraph, and carefully 
wrapping it up, ſent it encloſed; not 
doubting but my friends would be equal- 
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ly delighted with myſelf on ſeeing in 
print the honour conferred on Clarinda. 
You may alſo believe, that being ſtrongly 
impreſſed with the goodneſs of the 
Dutcheſs of Northumberland; my pen 
did not fail in doing her Grace, as alſo 
her maid of honour, all manner of juſ— 
tice, But I am ſorry to ſay, I believe 
- My pen was rather ſeyere againſt one of 
the beſt of men, general G , for the 
affront he had put upon my production, 
Every thing being now in ſo fair a train, 
Hope did not fail to fill my head again 
with a thouſand delightful chimeras, But 
ſeveral weeks having paſſed without any 
notice being taken of the author of Cla- 
rinda, my ſpirits began to droop, and! 
began to chide my fair friend, when, 
one evening coming home in rather a de- 
ſponding humour, I found a card wait— 
ing me from colonel M - the purport 
of which was to acquaint me, that the 


Queen had ſent me by generat G—— 4 
preſent 
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preſent of ten guineas, which the general 
had given him to deliver, and which he 
would accordingly give me if I would 
breakfaſt with him next morning. Ten 
guineas ! a preſent from the Queen! 
Gracious heaven! exclaimed I, 'tis im- 
poſſible ! the colonel has made a miſtake. 
Ten guineas from the Queen of England! 
in my exalted idea of Majeſty, appeared 
altogether incredible, Whether I flept 
my that night or not has really eſcaped 
my memory; but early next morning 
my confidant and I ſet out for the colo- 
nel, where he ſoon confirmed the intelli- 
rence of his card by delivering me the 
ten pieces. Mortified beyond expreſſion, 
I remained filent while the colonel ex- 
patiated on the amiable character of the 
Queen till breakfaſt was over, when my 
confidant. and I took our leave as diſcon- 
folate as if we had loſt a fortune. As I 
walked along, every carriage as it drove 
and puſhed me aſide, ſeemed to ſay, 
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what a poor inſignificant are you! But 
andeed the ſituation of my mind is eaſier 
to imagine than deſcribe. However, not 
long after I got home, reaſon, fortitude, 
patience, and a number of other virtues, 
paid me a viſit, to counteract the effects 
of pride, ambition, diſappointment, and 
all the little malevolent paſſions which 
deſtroy the human heart, unleſs timely 
relieved by the above phyſicians of the 
mind; who, unlike the ſons of men, 
pay more attention to the-poor than the 
rich. Pride had inſiſted that the Queen 
had affronted me moſt egregiouſly. Had 
her Majeſty, continued Pride, ſent you a 
diamond pin of that value, it would have 
been fome gratification to have ſhown it 
occaſionally as a preſent from the Queen 
of England. Such a gem in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of poſterity, would have been of 
more value than the moſt invaluable cu- 
rioſity in the cabinets of the Virtuoſi. 


Such a gem, a hundred years hence, 
miglit 
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might have intitled your great grand- 
children to have looked above meaner 
mortals, who could not boaſt of any of 
their anceſtors having obtained royal fa- 
your : but ten guineas from a Queen ap- 
nears ſo like a charitable donation to a 
poor creature, who had neither money, 


credit, nor friends to give her a dinner, 


that, continued Pride, her Majeſty has 
certainly injured you beyond reparation. 
Ambition lay cruſhed under the weight: 
of Diſappointment, and Hope durſt not 
venture to ſhow her face. 


Reasown having ſtood filent till Pride 
had almoſt overpowered me, ſtepped 
torward ; and taking me by the hand, 
lured me that no perſon, unconſcious 
of guilt, had cauſe to fink under the 
preſſure of diſappointment: ; that a ſound 
mind, although it might be ſometimes 
burt, would always rife ſuperior to thoſe 
evils which ſprung from the fanlts or er- 


rors 
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rors of others. That I ſhould ill deſerve 
the favour of majeſty, if I could not, 
upon a ſuppoſed flight, behave with pro- 
per reſolution: that upon due conſidera- 
tion, I would find, that from my addreſ; 
to the Queen, which in all probability 
was the only part of my publication 


which her Majeſty had peruſed, there 4 
was no cauſe to imagine, placed as I had 4 
owned myſelf, at a humble diſtance from la 
the great world, that I ſhould think my- i 10 
ſelf affronted by a preſent of ten guineas: * 
that if their Majeſties were to beſtow 2 
royal favour in the ſtyle which folly firf - 
ſuggeſted, I had a right to expect not Wc 
all the revenue would ſatisfy the authors 
who would annually addreſs their works ot 
to one or other of the royal family. And . 


pray, proceeded Reaſon, what is there 
in your production ſuperior to others, 
that could make you ſuppoſe that you 
merited the favour of Majeſty ? I did not 


think, returned I, that my performance, 
comparatively 
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comparatively ſpeaking, is equal to many 
ithers ; but I imagined, as I was the firſt fe- 


nale who had dedicated a work to her Ma- 


elly, calculated to improve the ſentiments 
if youth, I thought—I was aſhamed to 
proceed ;. but leaning my head on my 
hand, I might have ſat for the picture of 
Dejection. How do you know, ſaid Rea- 
bo, that you are the firſt? but grant 
that you are ; her Majeſty certainly ac- 
W td very properly ; for had your expec- 
ations been anſwered, *tis probable you 


would never have taken the trouble to have 


mote another. What, returned I, if the 
Queen had given me a diamond pin? 


PRUDENCE, giving me a flap on the 
houlder which made me ſtagger, deſired 
ne to pocket the affront ; ſaying, ten gui- 
teas was to me better than a diamond of 
twenty times the value, unleſs I turned it 
mo money. Be adviſed by Reaſon, con- 
laved the angry maiden ; pluck up your 

1 ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, and be thankful that her Majef 
condeſcended to honour you with th 
_ lighteſt notice. It is very eaſy, ſaid 
(almoſt crying), to adviſe; and althoug 
I may be ſenfible of the truth of all tha 
has been ſaid, I cannot help my feelings 
Lou might have ſpared your admonition;Þ 
Mrs Prudence, continued I fretfully ; an 
when you cannot give comfort, you had 
better be filent. Patience ſtepped for 
ward to endeavour to calm me; and Hope 
peeping over her ſhoulder, ſaid, the ter 
guineas was meant as an earneſt of th 
Queen's future favour ; that I was no 
inliſted in her Majeſty's ſervice; we 
therefore aſtoniſhed at my dejection. Ne 
ver was poor mortal ſo influenced by 
fair viſionary. Not all the admonition 
of reaſon and prudence had the ſmallel 
effect to raiſe my ſpirits till this gay de 
ceiver appeared. Reaſon, ſmiling at ti 
change in my countenance, ſaid, ſhe ws 


far from diſapproving of my admitting 
thi 
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ke viſits of Hope; only begged that I 
ould not pay ſuch an implicit regard to 
er promiſes, as to influence my conduct 
ather with reſpe&t to my conſcience or 
urſe. Peace being again reſtored to my 
Wireaſt, I was reſolved to plan ſomething 
wy in conſequence of being inliſted in 
tr Majeſty's ſervice, when I received 
WJ itclligence of the death of a much-belo- 
ed ſiſter, formerly mentioned in theſe 
ktters. At this ſtroke, Ambition, Pride, 
nd all the paſſions which, though under 
ubjection, had not left me, now totally 
liappeared, except Grief, which reigned 
ae. My parents, who were deeply at- 
= lied, demanded my preſence directly. 
ll | befitated not, but haſtened with all i- 
Wl "aginable ſpeed to mingle my ſorrow 
rith theirs, and at the ſame time if poſ- 


ble by my preſence to adminiſter com- 
bit. | 


SS Herz it would be needleſs to dwell on 
| ſcenes 
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ſcenes of melancholy too common to mal; 
any impreſſion on minds at eaſe, and un 
neceſſary to thoſe. acquainted with grie 
Time only could mitigate our ſorrows 
and rational reflection teach us ſubmil 
ſion. Soon after my only brother, who 
I have fince loſt, ſetting out for the Ea 
Indies, was a new cauſe of ſorrow, M 
father, rendered incapable of buſineſs b 
a paralytic diſorder, of which he diet 
two years after, and my mother drooping 
under theſe afflictions, altogether conſpi 
red to undermine my conſtitution ; and 
notwithſtanding every effort on my part 
brought on a hyſterical and neryous com 
. plaint, vulgarly believed to be only ima 
ginary evils of a fine lady, but in reality 
was at ,this time the unwelcome attend 
ant of a poor author : at the ſame time 
having intervals of tolerable health, I wa 
adviſed by two of my moſt zealous friend 
to write another novel, and publiſh it b 


by ſubſcription. Reaſon and Prudence 
ſtrong] 
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trongly ſeconded the propoſal ; and Hu- 
mility, who had been my conftant com- 
panion, for ſome time prevented my ma- 
king any objections. I accordingly wrote 
the Hiſtory of Alicia Montague; of 
which, after defraying every expence, I 
deared about a hundred guineas. This 
would have been ſufficient to have made 
me go on, had it not been the great dif- 
ficulty which I underftood there had 
deen in procuring ſubſcriptions. My 
zealous friends were confined to a few ; 
and they, I had reaſon to believe, were 
exceedingly diſappointed to find that not 
one in twenty were diſpoſed to throw a- 
way a crown on what they could get a 
reading of when publiſhed for a few 
pence. Many were the witticiſms and 
larcaſms thrown out on the occafion ; few 
of which, comparatively ſpeaking, reach- 
ed my ears. However, I then imagined 
there was ſufficient to damp my courage 
from attempting again to write by ſub- 

Vol. II. R ſcription ; 
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ſcenes of melancholy too common to mal; 
any impreſſion on minds at eaſe, and un 
neceſſary to thoſe. acquainted with prief 
Time only could mitigate our ſorrows 
and rational reflection teach us ſubmi 
ſion. Soon after my only brother, whon 
I have fince loſt, ſetting out for the Ea 
Indies, was a new cauſe of ſorrow, M. 
father, rendered incapable of bufineſs by 
a paralytic diſorder, of which he die 
two years after, and my mother drooping 
under theſe afflictions, altogether conſpi 
red to undermine my conſtitution ; and 
notwithſtanding every effort on my part 
brought on a hyſterical and nervous com 
plaint, vulgarly believed to be only ima 
ginary evils of a fine lady, but in realit 
was at this time the unwelcome attend 
ant of a poor author: at the ſame time 
having intervals of tolerable health, I wa 
adviſed by two of my moſt zealous friend 
to write another novel, and publiſh it b 


by ſubſcription. Reaſon and Prudence 
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frongly ſeconded the propoſal ; and Hu- 
mility, who had been my conſtant com- 
panion, for ſome time prevented my ma- 
king any objections. T accordingly wrote 
the Hiſtory of Alicia Montague; of 
which, after defraying every expence, I 
cleared about a hundred guineas. This 
would have been ſufficient to have made 
me go on, had it not been the great dif- 
ficulty which I underſtood there had 
been in procuring ſubſcriptions. My 
zealous friends were confined to a few ; 
and they, I had reaſon to believe, were 
exceedingly diſappointed to find that not 
one in twenty were diſpoſed to throw a- 
way a crown on what they could get a 
reading of when publiſhed for a few 
pence. Many were the witticiſms and 
ſarcaſms thrown out on the occafion ; few 
of which, comparatively ſpeaking, reach- 
ed my ears. However, I then imagined 
there was ſufficient to damp my 'courage 
from attempting again to write by ſub- 

Vol. II. R ſcription; 
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ſcription : and although I had ſeen a third 
edition of Clarinda advertiſed, having ne. 
ver heard again from Mr N—le, I had no 
inducement to write again for ſale to x 
bookſeller. Hope, who, unleſs under z 
divine commiſſion, like the ſons and 
daughters of men, is of too gay a diſpoſi. 
tion to ſlay long in the company of thoſe 
who cannot contribute to her pleaſure: 
yet being conſcious of having made ſo 
many profeſſions, was aſhamed altogether 
to forſake me, eſpecially as Patience con- 
tinued my friend. As my ſpirits were 
now calm and ſerene, ſhe got leave to 
come or go without my taking any notice 
of the change of her behaviour. Indeed 
her viſits reſembled, as near as you can 
imagine, that of a mere mortal to a friend 
in adverſity. However, in one of her 
flying viſits, ſhe put me in mind of my 
being in the ſervice of the Queen, and 
that I was bound to dedicate Alicia to 
her Majeſty, Accordingly Alicia, as 
Clarinda 
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Clarinda, was addreſſed to the Queen; 
but whether ſhe ever was preſented or 
not, 1 am very uncertain, I was intorm- 
ed ſhe was by her Grace the Dutcheſs of 
Ancaſter ; but as I never again had the 
honour of hearing from her Majeſty, I 
vas led to ſuſpect that 1 had been decei- 
red. However, as Hope did not think 
me worth inſpiring, I felt very little diſ- 
appointment. If the hundred guineas 
did not afford me that elevated pleaſure 
which Hope had formerly promiſed as the 
reward of my purſuit, it gave me at leaſt 
kind of placid ſatisfaction in being able 
to contribute to the comfort of thoſe 
whoſe happineſs I had always fully more 
n view than my own. Hope obſerving 
a change in my countenance, began to 
think me again a fit object of amuſement. 
Accordingly ſhe came on a viſit ; and ma- 
ang a thouſand profeſſions of eſteem, 
propoſed my writing a comedy. I liſten- 
ed with ſo little emotion of pleaſure, that 
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I believe ſhe almoſt deſpaired of making 
me again a dupe to her promiſes. How- 
ever, I thought there could be no harm 
in the attempt: and accordingly with all 
humility began, and concluded the Co- 
medy of Sir Harry Gaylove, or a Comedy 
in Embryo; the fate of which you was 
too young to remember. And as many 
of the readers of this publication may 
have forgot, and others never heard of, I 
Mall take the liberty at the end of this 
volume to tranſcribe the preface which 
was publiſhed to the Comedy by ſub- 
ſeription, contrary to my former intention. 
But the well-known and friendly Mr 
B-—, who had not only given his o- 
pimon much in favour of the performance, 
but. after my being diſappointed in get- 
ting it brought on the London theatres, 
exerted himſelf, I believe to the utmoſt 
of his power, to bring it on the ſtage in 
Edinburgh: and failing in his purpoſe, 
deſired a gentleman to inform me, (for I 

had 
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had not the honour of being acquainted: 
with him myſelf), that he adviſed me 
ſtrongly to publiſh it by ſfublcriptign ; in 
which he hoped to ſerve me more ſucceſs- 
fully than he had done hitherto : And 
indeed he was as good as his word ; for 
m one morning he procured me a hun- 
dred ' ſubſcriptions. from the parliament- 
houſe. Mr Simon. Fraſer, now ſheriil at 
Inverneſs, procured me no leſs than three 
hundred. Such acts ſhow what can be 
done by the zeal and activity of thoſe 
who have warm. and benevolent hearts. 
Their influence, like the fun, can. melt 
the moſt frozen, and can even draw from 
the miſer the adyance price for a rarity, 
which-a few weeks may be had for the 
tenth part of the value. Common ſenſe 
may teach us, that if the gardener does | 
not fell the firſt fruits of his garden to 
thoſe who can afford to give him a high 
price, the profits ariſing afterwards would 
ul reward his induſtry, or ſtimulate him 
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. to vie with his cotemporaries in impro- 
ving his garden; how much more does 
the author require to meet with encou- 
ragement in rearing up and bringing forth 
the fruits of the mind? But the matter 
is this—Mankind have taken it into their 
heads, that authors who are worth coun- 
tenance are thoſe only who write with- 
out hopes of reward, whoſe independent 
ſpirit ſoars above the paltry profits ob- 
tained by divinity, law, phyſic, or war. 
Authors ſhould write by inſpiration and 
live on air. I confeſs myſelf in this re- 
ſpect to have been always ill qualified for 
an author; my ambition from the firſt 
being to preſent the public with ſuch fruit 
as Hope flattered me they would not 
grudge to pay a price for: at the fame 


time, no lawyer was ever more anxious 


to gain the cauſe of his client; no phy- 
ſician to prolong the life of his beſt pa- 
tient; no clergyman to lead his flock 


to Heaven; nor general to ſend thou- 
ſands 
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ands to another world than I am to 
pleaſe and improve the minds of my rea- 
ders. If I have failed, it is no more 
man many of theſe gentlemen have done 
before me, who yet have made a fortune 
z3if they had ſucceeded in every attempt; 
while I — (I bluſh at my own inſignifi- 
cance), had I had the hearty goodwill 
of every ſubſcriber, ſhould have had ſome 
ſatisfaction : But, alas! I have reaſon to 
believe, for one volunteer I have had 
twenty prefled, or at leaſt overperſuaded, 
mto my ſervice. And here, with all the 
dignity of injured bonour, with all the 
ſpirit of my country, and with all the 
indifference which an individual ought 
to have for ſelf, I ſincerely hope that no 
young lady may have ſubſcribed that is 
not as willing as ſhe would be to purchaſe 
the moſt beautiful feather in her head- 
dreſs: That no beau may have ſubſcri- 
bed that does not as cheerfully as he 
would for the eſſence of jeflamy for his 

| hair ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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hair: No matron, who prefers what hs 
does not underſtand to common ſenſe 
No lawyer, no phyfician, that does no: 


ſubſcribe with the ſame indifference a; 
they pocket a fee: No man of the ſword. 
that cannot with more pleaſure read theſe 
epiſtles than kill an enemy : No clergy. 
man, who ſets up faith againſt works 
No rake, no ſelf-ſufficient ſcholar, who 
deſpiſes the chaſte or ſimple production: 
of a female author: No perſon whatſo. 
cver, that does no conſider me as a ſiſte: 
and fellow- traveller; who having taken ra- 
ther an uncommon path in her journey 
through life, requires, when drawing 
near the evening of her days a little rea- 
nimating heat from the ſmiles of Fortune, 
In a word, no perſon that does not on! 
ſubſcribe cheerfully, but with the hearty 
zeal of benevolent minds; ſincerely wiſli- 
ing that Hope may no longer deceive me. 
To all ſuch I look up with pleaſure, and 
receive their favours with gratitude. 

To 
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To clear myſelf of ingratitude to Lord 
Cheſterfield -In the firſt place, my friend, 
you are miſtaken in ſuppoſing his Lord- 
ſhip had been my patron. As a nobleman, 
whoſe taſte, and literary merit was well | 
known, I, by the advice of my beſt friend 
Dr B, ſent the comedy of Sir Harry 
Gaylove for his Lordſhip's peruſal, as alſo. 
copy to Lord Lyttleton, whole opinions 

not only folicited, but alſo their intereſt, 
WY in caſe they thought it fit for the ſtage. 
WT Indeed 1 had then reaſon to believe, that 
vithout the intereſt of ſuch reſpectable 
Wy charaRters in high life, there was little 
Wy probability (whatever merit the play 
right have) of its being repreſented. - I 
ſhall at the end of this volume give the 
public a copy of the letter which his 
Lordſhip honoured me with in return to 
my requeſt, as alſo the contents of three 
letters which I had the honour to re- 
ceive from Lord Lyttleton; two of them 


an ſending his Lordſhip the comedy, the 
other 
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other in conſequence of a periodical pa- 
per which, during the ſuſpence | was in 
with reſpect to the play, I went tc 
London to publiſh, and in which I had 
the aſſiſtance of ſeveral gentlemen whoſe 
literary merit are well known. From a 
grateful ſenſe of the Dutcheſs of North- 
umberland's goodneſs, FE ſent her Grace 


the introductory paper in manuſeript, 


begging the favour of being allowed the 
honour of dedicating the work to her 
Grace: and next day I was waited on 
by a gentleman, probably one of her 
ſuite; who informed me, that her Grace 
not only accepted of the dedication, and 
would moſt cheerfully patronize the 
work, but would alo furniſh me with 
ſome anecdotes which might be uſeful 
in the publication: but whether this 
gentleman, diſpleaſed with my je-ne-/ais- 
quoi, or diſguſted at my Scot's accent, 
had prejudiced her Grace againſt me; 


er whether my not waiting on the Dutch- 
els 
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6 to receive the anecdotes, I cannot pre- 


tend to ſay: but I never had the good 
fortune to hear from my patroneſs again; 
the memory of whoſe amiable diſpoſition 
notwithſtanding I ſhall always revere. I 
ſery often, in the courſe of my diſap- 
pointments, imputed them to want of re- 
{lution to wait on the parties I wiſhed to 
ſolicit. Indeed I never could diveſt my- 
elf of a certain timid fooliſh appearance 
in the preſence of thoſe on whom 1 on 
my degree depended. The only time 1 
erer waited on one of my .pretended pa- 
trons was in conſequence of a card I re- 
rived from Mr Foote, deſiring to ſee 
me at his houſe to conſult with me about 
the alterations which he thought neceſ- 
ary to be made in the comedy before its 
repreſentation. I am perſuaded Mr F— 
the Advocate, who ſaw me there accom- 
panied with alady I took along with me, 
can never forget the timid, dependent, 


igure I made in the preſence of this 
| great 
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great theatrical genius; who expreſſed, 
with all the zeal of diſintereſted friendſhir 
how happy it made him to have it in hi 


Power to tranſplant my northern produce 
tion to the warm and nouriſhing climate t 
of old England, where nothing ſhould be 
. wanting on his part to bring it to perfec- 
Uon. 
| { 
ALTHOUGH every generous ſentiment 5 
was expreſſed with all the grace that þ 
could adorn inſincerity, and make it pa o 
for genuine truth; yet they had no ef 
fect ſo as to make me expreſs my grati l 
tnde, or even to indicate the ſmalle!t »: 
pleaſure, while awed by the preſence offi h: 
this comic hero. Indeed I have often ti 
wondered that he did not in ſome of hill | 
Pieces take off the Scots female, whole n 


manimate figure had frozen the generous 

fentiments of an Engliſhman as ſoon as m 

they were expreſſed: but I was too little Wil ry 

known for that purpoſe ; or perhaps had th 
. he 
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he ſhown his diſreſpect ſo openly to a 
twig of Scots merit, though otherwiſe 
not worth obſervation, it might have rai- 
ſed the ſpirit of ſome northern champion 
to have laid the pride of this hero in 


aſhes. 


Brok I conclude, allow me to ob- 
ſerve, that although the Earl of Cheſter- 
field's influence in the eve of his days 
had been equally powerful as in the days 
of his youth when the favourite of the 
graces; although in conſequence of this 
he had been my patyon, the ſucceſsful 
patron of my productions ; I ſhould not 
have thought I ated improperly in wri- 
ting againſt his Lordſhip's maxims when 
ſaw them publiſhed to the world. If, 
my young friend, you were to be ſo un- 
fortunate as to fall into a habit of vice, I 
ſhould certainly think it both unneceſſa- 
ry and cruel to expoſe you, or add to 
that puniſiment which you would ſoon- 

Vor.II. 8 er 
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er or later experience (unleſs timely left 
oft) to be the inevitable conſequence of 
your procedure. If my ſecret admoni. 
tions with you could not prevail, I would 
probably mourn in ſecret, and be ſilent: 
But were you ſo infatuated as ſeriouſly to 
repreſent your follies and vices as the ne- 
ceflary appendages of good-breeding, the 
glorious privileges of high life ; or that 
falſchood and inſincerity in ſome degree 
are conducive to the general happineſs of 

mankind ; were ſuch ſentiments of yours 
to be publiſhed to the world, either in 
your lifetime or after your deceaſe; 1 
ſhould make no ſcruple 'of exerting my 
weak endeavours to expoſe ſuch doctrine 
as it would deſerve, 


I muſt likewiſe obſerve, if Lord Che- h. 
ſterfield wrote in favour of the Comedy WM fi 
in Embryo contrary to his opinion, it h he 
impoſſible to conſider it an obligation; MW ſe 


if his Lordſhip wrote his real ſentiments, WM w 
[ 
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I cannot help obſerving, that that very 
letter with which I was honoured is a 
memento of the inſignificance of ſuch ad- 
miration as 1s purchaſed by the graces, 
Were truth and fincerity the characteriſtic 
of mankind, there would be no neceſſi- 
ty for a good and a great man to leave 
the world, or be left by it, twenty years 
before he breaths his laſt. Although 
deaf and blind, while he kept his ſenſes, 
he would continue the patron of merit : 
although age and infirmity prevented his 
public appearance, his influence would 
remain ſtrong as his judgment. In the 


full poſſeſſion of his mental faculties, - 


the wiſe man would become the mentor 
of youth ; and to his laſt, like the good 
old oak, ſtand king of the foreſt. I 
have little doubt but the Earl of Cheſter- 
field, in the number of years in which 
he had time for ſerious reflection, would 
lee things in a very different light than 
when he wrote to his ſon: and I am per- 


8 2 ſuaded, 
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ſuaded, if ſouls are permitted to look 
down on earth, the ſoul of this great 
Earl may, even on my weak attempt, 
have looked down with approbation, 


Tre letters, at the end of the volume, 
which I take the liberty to tranſcribe, 
are meant to ſhow, that however foolith- 
ly ſanguine I was in my expecations 
when I firſt commenced author, I cer- 
tainly had ſufficient reaſon to have be- 
lieved that Sir Harry Gaylove would 
have been repreſented ; and alſo from 
the approbation of thoſe reſpectable 
ſtrangers who did me the honour to 
write theſe letters, I may ſtill flatter my- 
ſelf that Hope will not always deceive 
me. But be this as it may with reſpect 
to the public, If my letters can be of any 
ſervice to you, I ſhall not loſe my re- 
ward. Adieu. 


LET. 
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Sono 


[The Author thinks it neceſſary to acquaint her Readers, 
that the x 7th Letter in Vol. I. was written in conſequence of 
one ſhe received from her young Correſpondent, dated the 
zoth of September laſt from. Neufchatel, Swiſſerland. And 
as ſhe thinks it will not be unacceptable the giving them 2. 
ſpecimen of the young Gentleman's epiſtles, who is now in 
his ſeventeenth year, ſhe will preſent them with the two fol- 
lowing, as alſo her auſwer to the laſt. The reſt of the Let- 


ters, although addreſſed to the ſame Gentleman, when ſup- 


poſed to finiſh his education, the begs leave to obſerve were 
originally intended for publication; and any thing alluding 
to her Correſpondent s auſwers are conſequently merely ideal.] 


My DrakEsT Mornzx *, 

FER long expectations of hearing 
from you, I at laſt fit down to 
write you, being determined to gratify 
your deſire of hearing from me every 
month. 


SINCE I wrote you laſt I. have made a 
8 3 little 


The young Gentleman gives the Author the appellation 


of Metzer from the motherly attention ſhe paid him While 


under her care. 


| 
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little party to the iſland of St Pierre, ſi- 
tuated in the lake of Bienne, and remark- 
able for the abode of the famed J.]. 
Rouſſeau after his baniſhment from Ge- 
neva. The party conſiſted of a gentle- 
man of Berne, two Germans of Franck- 
fort, two Engliſh gentlemen (that are in 
the ſame penſion with me), and your 
humble ſervant. The wind being unfa- 
vourable we were obliged to row. The 
lake of Bienne is joined to that of Neuf- 
chatel by the river Thielle ; and after 
three hours hard rowing, of which 1 
gave the beſt hand, we arrived at the fa- 
med iſle. After rambling over the iſland, 
and ſeeing all its beauties, - we returned 
to the houſe to fee the chamber of Rouſ- 
ſeau; in which 1 found the following 
lines: | 
C'eſt ici que non ame contemple 


L'aſile d'un etre immortel. 
Cette maiſon pour mon eœur eſt un temple, 


Et cette chambre in eſt Vautel. 


As you do not know French I give you 
its literal tranſlation. 4 My ſoul here 
contemplates the aſylum of an immortal 
being. This houſe is a temple for my 
heart, and this chamber is its altar.“ 


I am now preparing to go to town for 
the winter, when I ſhall be able to have 
thoſe maſters that I have occaſion for, 
not having that opportunity in the coun- 
ry. 


Tux vintage in this part of the eoun- 
try is finiſned; and I can aſſure you that 
the making of the wines 1s not ſo pretty 
as the hay-making in England. There 
is very little or no beer in Swiſſerland; 
therefore we drink wine during our 
meals. 


Tux lady who was ſo kind as to hear 
me read French every morning, and of 
whom I mentioned to you in my laſt, is 

gone 
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gone ts Berne, her winter reſidence, and 
has been ſo polite as to give me an invi— 


tation to go and ſee her; which if poſ- 
fible I ſhall certainly do, as I may make 
a little tour of Swifferland, and ſhall then 
take Berne in my route, being the firſt, 
though not the capital, city of this. little 
kingdom.. 


Trex only news here is, that war will 
be declared between France and Eng. 
land. The Paris gazettes give an ac- 
count of a number of officers of the 
French navy and army going to Ver: 
failles, and declaring to the king and 
eouncil, that ſhould the royal coffers be 
inſufficient to carry on the war, that 
they will defray the remaining expences 
at their own coſt. But all this I believe 
to be a hum, as 1t 1s not every French 
officer that is even able enough to ſupport 
himſelf and his family in a gentleman 
like manner.. 

4 
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I do not know what is the matter, but 
| have not had a letter from any of my 
correſpondents this age. I beg you would 
write me as often as your time and buſi- 
neſs will permit, 


GIVE my love to all my friends, rela- 
tions, and acquaintances, And belieye 
me, &c. 


31ſt Oer. 1787. 
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My DEAREST MoTHER, 


Received your obliging letter on the 
twenty-fifty of laſt month, and would 
have anſwered it ſooner, but was then 
preparing to ſet off for Berne, which ! 
did next day, with an intention of ſeeing 
his Royal Highneſs Prince Edward, 
fourth ſon of the king of England ; but 
was unfortunate enough to find that his 
Royl Highneſs would not be there till 
the 3oth inſtant, and would take Neut- 


chatel in his road, where it was expec- 


ted a ball would be given him. Upon hear- 
ing this intelligence, I with my fellow- 
traveller (a Mr L— of Leads) returned 
to this place, where we found the Prince, 
but no ball was given—We, however, 

waited 
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waited upon his Royal Highneſs; who 


told us there was to be a ball at Berne, 
and hoped to ſee us there. His reaſon 
for coming to Neufchatel was to ſee a 
Mrs Couper, formerly governeſs to one 
of his ſiſters, and a Mr Amezdrot, who 
vas French teacher to his Royal ſire. On 
the third day of this month I with my 
old fellew-traveller and another Engliſh- 
man went to Berne on horſeback, and 


the ſame evening danced at the ball; 


which, I aſſure you, was the moſt ſplen- 
did and brilliant I ever ſaw ; there were 
three ſetts, which I ſuppoſe made a hun- 
dred couple. An elegant ſupper was alſo 
ziven; and on the Wedneſday following 
there was another ball, which was more 
in the private manner than the former, for 
there was no ſupper, nor was it ſo crowd- 
ed. His Royal Highneſs's politeneſs to- 
wards us went ſo far as to invite us to 
ſapper, which we accepted of. 


AFTER 
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AFTER giving you an account of the 
balls at Berne, I think it neceſſary to ſay 
ſomething of the city and its inhabi- 
tants. 


BERNE is one, if not the beſt, regulated 

and cleaneſt city in the world. The pave- 
| ments of the ſtreets are all under ſuperb 
| arcades, Convicts are condemned to 
clean the ſtreets; and in the middle of 
which there is a canal to carry off the 
filth of the town. 


| As for the inhabitants, they are polite- 
neſs itſelf : ſo amiable, ſo free, ſo polite, 
and ſo generous, that I never in all my 
life met with their equal. The women, 
ſo charming, ſo handſome, that if I had 
not left my heart in England I certainly 
ſhould have loſt it at Berne. This let- 
ter I write for November; and in my 
next for this month I will give again my 


opinion about the valſes, when I hope 
you 
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you will not think I have judged too 
haſtily. Indeed I wiſh you would pub- 
liſh it, or elſe decline adding your laſt to 
me to your work; ſo that the public in 
general may not think that I have any 
antipathy to this country, or too much 
love of my own. 


Mr compliments and love where due. 
And believe me, &c. 


Neufchatel in Swiſſe, 
December 10th, 1787. 


Vor. II. 
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MY DEAR CHARLES, 
\ Incz I wrote you I have received two 
of yours; both of which gave me 
great pleaſure. I would have wrote you 
in return to your firſt, but I underſtood by 


the contents you had not received mine; fo 


I thought I would delay writing till I 
heard from you again. I was beginning, 
however, to be a little impatient, and 
was about to write when the poſt brought 
me your agreeable epiſtle. By the ac- 
counts you give me of the balls, elegant 
entertainments, and particularly from 
Jour invitation from his Royal Highnel; 
Prince Edward, I find I muſt be in ſome 
degree miſtaken in ſuppoſing that you 


will 
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will not have an opportunity of knowing 
the politeſs of the country: but I wiſh 
you had let me know on what pretence 
you waited on the young Prince. Was 
it a ceremony obſerved in general by 
the gentlemen of the place? or how was 
it? 


You may believe it gave me great pleas 
ſure to hear of yout waiting on one of 
the Royal family ; and more: particularly 
your having the honour of being aſked 
by the Prince to ſupper with a private 
party. At the ſame time, my friend, I 
hope neither that honour nor any other 
which may be conferred upon you, will 
ever make you leſs agreeably affable 
either to your inferiors or equals :; on the 
contrary, I hope you ſhall always conſi- 
der every inſtance of condeſcenſion from 
2 ſuperior, which inſpires you with grate- 
ful reſpect, or makes you feel any uncom- 

. | mon 
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mon degree of pleaſure, as a leſſon te 
make you underſtand the power you 
have in ſome reſpect of conveying the 
ſame agreeable ſenſation to others, whoſe 
line of life, inferiority of fortune, or any 
thing elſe makes them look up to you as 
their ſuperior, And I flatter myſelf, 
you will not only conſider this as one of 
the amiable traits in the charaGer of an 
accompliſhed gentleman, but alſo as a 
moral duty to confer ſuch pleaſure; 
more ſubſtantial favours not being ſo fre- 
quently in our power. You beg that my 
laft letter to you may not make one in 
my publication, or elſe that I will do 
you the favour to publiſh your next, that 
the public may not think that you have 
an antipathy to the country in which 
you preſently refide, nor too great a 
partiality for your own. With reſpect 
to your firſt requeſt, it is not in my power 
to comply, the epiſtle being already 

printed ; 
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printed; and as to my publiſhing your 
next, that muſt depend on the time I 
receive it, as moſt probably the work 
will be ready for publication before your 
letter arrives: but be this as it may, you 
can receive no diſcredit by the letter 
being publiſhed, as your name is not 
mentioned. It is very true, a few indi- 
viduals, who you or J or ſome other per- 
ſon may inform that the letters were all 
written to my dear „ will know; but 
what then? they will never think the 
leſs of you for my finding fault either 
with your errors in point of ſtyle or your 
opinion; a young gentleman of your age 
not being ſuppoſed to think deeply: your 
ſeeing your errors when they are pointed 
out to you, good ſenſe not to be diſpleaſed, 
and ambition to correct them, will ſoon 
make you at one view able to diſtinguiſh 
what is in itſelf trifling, what is deſerving 


ef applauſe, and that vice only is a ſub- 
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jeſt for diſguſt ; and even this only in 2 
general ſenſe, as a vicious perſon. ought 
always to be conſidered in ſome degree as 
an object of pity rather than hatred, A- 


deu. 


LE T- 
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Copy. of a Letter from Lord Cheſterfield to. 
the Author. | 


Mapan,. | 

O U do me a great deal too much 

honour, in ſuppoſing me either a 
competent judge or an uſeful patron of 
polite literature. From an inordinate 
deafneſs, and various infirmities that at- 
tend old age, I have been out of the 
world theſe two and twenty years: I 
have almoſt forgot it, and am quite for« 
gotten by it. 


Ir the managers of our: two theatres 
here had had half the pleaſure in reading 
your Comedy that it gave.me, they would- 

ladly 
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gladly have accepted and acted it: bur 
they are to be conſidered as tradeſmen 
who deal in plays for profit, and who will 
purchaſe no. goods but ſuch as they think 


they can retail with ad vantage; of which | 


they pretend to be, and perhaps are, the 
beſt judges from long knowledge of the 
taſte of the public ; which taſte is of late 
years ſo vitiated, that muſical nonſenſe 
triumphs over dramatic ſenſe. Whate- 
ver fate may attend your Comedy, you 
may juſtly have the ſatisfaction of know- 
ing, that the dialogue, the ſentiment, 


and the moral of it, do D to a young 


and virgin muſe. 


I am WR the greateſt eſteem, Madam, 


your moſt obedient bumble fervant, 


July 16. 1770. 
CHESTERFIELD. 


Copy 
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Copy of a Letter from Lord Lyttleton 70 
the Author, 


Mapan, 


SHOULD not have delayed fo long to 

return you my thanks for the honour 
you have done me in letting me ſee your 
Play, if it had come to my hands as ſoon 
as the letter which informed me that I 
ſhould be favoured with it from you ; but 
I did not receive it till end of laſt week. 


As you deſire me to give you my judg- 
ment upon it, I can very ſincerely tell 
you, that I think the plot intereſting, the 
characters ſtrongly marked, and the dia- 
logue lively and witty, though not with- 

| out. 
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out faults. But experience has ſhown 
me, that to judge what will do for the 
ſtage, and ſucceed well in the acting, Mr 
Garrick's opinion is far ſuperior to mine: 
nor can I take on myſelf to recommend 
any play to him or Mr Coleman, even if 
it were written by the beſt friend I have. 
Pardon me therefore, Madam, for refer- 
ring you to them, and particularly to Mr 
Garrick ; from whoſe decifions in theſe 
matters there can, I think, be no appeal. 
If I myſelf were to write a play, I would 
leave it entirely to bis determination whe- 
ther it ſhould be. brought on the ſtage or 
not. Permit me to aſſure you of my very 
grateful ſenſe of the favourable opinion 
you do. me the honour to expreſs of me, 
and of the high efteem and regard with 
which I am, Madam, your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 


| Hagley, Sept. 20. 1770. 
1 LYTTLETON. . 
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From Lord Lyttleton to the Author. 


Mapa, 


Was at your door this morning, to ex- 

preſs my concern at a letter I wrote 
you on the zoth of January in anſwer to 
yours, and which ſhould have come to 
you by the Penny Poſt. Having miſcar- 
ried, the contents of it were to tell you, 
that I have not the leaſt acquaintance 
with Mr Foote. I cannot think of talk- 
ing to him on the ſubject you mentioned, 
but take the liberty to adviſe you, as the 
beſt part for your ſervice, to leaye him 
perfectly maſter of your play; with this 
caution alone, that he ſhall put nothing 
into it which it would be unbecoming 


4 | your 
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your ſex to write: and to ſecure the per. 
formance of that neceſſary ſtipulation, let 
you ſee the alterations he propoſes to 
make before he brings it on. I have only 
to add, that I am ſorry for the uneaſineſs 
yon have ſuffered by the unlucky miſcar- 
riage of my anſwer to your letter ; that I 
heartily wiſh you ſucceſs ; and that I am 
with the higheſt efteem, Madam, your 
moſ obedient humble ſervant. 


Feb. 3. 1771. Sy 
LYTTLETON» 


From 
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From Lord Lyttleton to the Author, in re- 
turn to a Letter wherein ſhe aſks his 
Lord/hip's advice, whether ſhe ſhould 
continue the publication of the periodical 
paper before mentioned, the ſale not an- 
ſwering her expectations and at the 
fame time as ſhe had been told that theſe 
publications ſeldom anſwered at firſt, ſhe 
was unwilling to drop it, yet afraid to 
£0 on without farther advice? 


N conſidering the queſtion you do 

me the honour to put to me, my 
anſwer is this: If you write for fame, go 
on; if for money, deſiſt, unleſs the Dut- 
cheſs of Northumberland or Lord Che- 
Vol. II. U ſterfield 
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ſterfield will enable you to bear the ex- 
pence of continuing the paper till it be- 
comes ſq well known as to ſupport itſelf, 
This they ſurely could do without any 
inconvenience to their opulent fortunes : 
and this I would do, if I were in their 
circumſtances with great pleaſure. 


InsTEAD of ſending you this letter, I 
would have waited upon you; but ſome 
indiſpoſition confines me at home this 
morning ; and to-morrow 1 am engaged 
to go out of town. I am, with ſincere 
admiration of your talents and ſentiments, 
Madam, your moſt obedient and moſt 


humble ſervant. 


| LYyYTTLETON: 
Hill-ftreet, Jan. 13. 1771. | 
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Copy of a Letter from Gen. Oughton to Mr 
| Diggs, who at that time was manager 
of the Edinburgh Theatre. The letter 
was ſent to the Author open, and was 
ſuppoſed by the General would be deli- 
vered by her to Mr Diggs along with 
the Comedy, 


SIR, 


HE Lady who waits upon you with 
this will at the ſame time preſent 
you with a Comedy of her writing, 
which ſhe wiſhes to have brought on the 
ſtage. As it is the firſt national produc- 
= tion of the kind, and the author is pretty 
univerſally known and eſteemed, I am 
= perſuaded that your taking her virgin 


U:2 muſe 
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muſe under your patronage will be high- 
ly pleaſing to the Public: and by ſhow- 
ing your diſpoſition to oblige the people 
of this country, be a means of their 
cheerfully contributing to the emolu- 
ments of the theatre during the winter. 
Nor need you fear that the chaſtity of 
the piece, and the moral ſentiments with 
which it abounds, will diſguſt a Scots au- 
dience, the vices of the South not having 
taken deep root in this country. Among 
the number of thoſe who will be obliged 
to you for your compliance, you will be 
"Pleaſed to count, Sir, your moſt obe- 
dient humble ſervant. 


Ja. ApoL. OUGHTON. 
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Copy of a Letter publiſhed in the News- 
papers in conſequence of an Addreſs 
which the Author had publiſhed in the 


papers. ſome time before. It appears to 


be from a Gentleman to his Friend, who 
had enquired particularly on ſeeing the 


Addreſs, and ſeems to be a Realous 


Friend to the Author, 


Dax Six, 74 
V Ob aſk me by what author, and for 


lately ſaw in the papers was deſigned to 
engage the public attention. I am hear- 
tily pleaſed that I am fo well qualified to 
gratify all your demands, — 


U 3 | Tap: 


what play, the addreſs which you 
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Tux young Lady who writes the Play 
has already given the public the moſt 
ample proots of her talents for writing in 
two novels ; the one intitled CLARINDA 
CaTHcarT, the other ALicia MonTa- 
Gut. As in performances of this kind, 
characters, manners, paſſions, and ac- 
tions, ought to be delineated with fide- 
lity, ſtrength, and delicacy, the talents 
of a dramatic author are in ſome degree 
abſolutely neceſſary to the ſucceſsful ac- 
compliſhment of a novel : But though the 
pieces I have now mentioned are ſurpri- 
' ſing emanations of genius, and riſe far a- 
bove moſt of the compoſitions of this 
kind in every excellence of which they 
are capable, yet from the author of thefe 
I ſhould not have expected the dramatic 
performance now offered to the public. 
It is intitled the Comedy in Embryo, 
from a project of writing a comedy form- 
ed by one of its chief characters; which 


his ſucceſs in the courſe of the real play 
ſu- 
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ſuperſedes. The plan is intereſting and 
probable, the characters natural and ſtri- 


king, the dialogue proper, eaſy, and 


fprightly, but varied by the pathetic, the 
witty, or the fimple, as the diverſity of 
character and incidents demand. The 
cataſtrophe, though ſuch as might very 
naturally happen, cannot fail to move 
every ſuſceptible heart; and the denoue- 
ment or agreeable revolution by which 


the characters are brought to that fitua- _ 
tion in which we find them ſo probable, 
that the world muſt approve them with» 


out heſitation, yet ſo ſurpriſing, that it 


is almoſt impoſſible to anticipate them 


till they are diſcovered in the advance- 
ment of the fable. In the printed ad- 
dreſs, you have a ſhort detail of the va- 
rious and unlucky viciſſitudes, by which 
this piece has from time to time been in- 
tercepted in its way to action. I have 
heard it is now preſented to Mr Diggs 


vith a warm and polite letter from a per- 


ſon 


— 
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ſon of diſtinction, taſte, and literature; 
and that diſtinguiſhed actor has, I am 
perſuaded, too much taſte not to ſee that 
this performance merits a much better 
reception from fortune than it has hither- 
to found. 


— 


Ix a word, never had Scotland a fairer 


opportunity of encouraging a native pro- 


duction, nor of diſcovering how far ſhe 


will exert herſelf in doing juſtice to ſuch 


efforts of taſte and genius, as have every 
claim to her maternal patronage and pro- 
tection. I am, dear Sir, with ſincere e- 
* ſeem and reſpect yours, 


PHILONASSUS:. 


PRE. 
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* 
PREFACE to the Comedy of ; 
Sir Hakky GAYLOVE. 5 


N this PRETACR, the author takes the 
opportunity of returning her thankful 
acknowledgment to the Subſcribers for 
this ComenDyY; and, more particularly, td 
thoſe who have generouſly intereſted 
themſelves in raiſing the ſubſcription. 


| | 1 I 
A Pray which had met with the ap- 
plauſe of the Public, or even, with a toler- 
able reception, might have been aſſured of 
patronage when deſigned for the preis; 


but, to be ſupported in the humiliating 
ſituation. 
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* 


ſituation of this Comedy is what ſhe had 
no reaſon to expect: As ſhe cannot 
therefore attempt to expreſs her high 
ſenſe of the obligation, ſhe will, as briefly 
as poſlible, give her reaſons for writing 
and publiſhing a Work, which, irom its 
preſent appearance (viewing it in the moſt 
fayourable light) muſt at beſt ſeem as un- 
fit for the ſtage. 


Tux favourable reception the Public 
gave to her two novels, and the more 
than common notice taken of them by 
the Reviewers, fixed her ambition, and 
led her to wiſh to merit their approbation 
in a work more generally eſteemed, and 
from which, if the proved tolerably ſuc- 
ceſsful, ſhe might, in ſome degree, derive 
both profit and fame. Tet, doubtful of 
her ability, ſhe executed her plan with 
the utmoſt diffidence, reſolving, if it met 
not with the approbation of a few friends, 
| * taſto and candour ſhe thought ſhe 
might 
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might depend on, to hury it forever in 
oblivion ; But on the contrary, being e- 
lated with the ſentiments they expreſſed 
in its favour, and unacquainted with the 
myſteries of the ſtage, ſhe ſimply ſent it 
to Mr Garrick, without any recommenda- 
tion : Mr Garrick, without reading the 
play, ſaid he had more new ones in his 
hand than he could poſſibly bring on the 
ſtage for a number of years.—It was then 
carried to Mr Dagg, counſellor at law, 
and one of the patentees for Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre : Mr Dagg promiſed to per- 
uſe it with attention, to ſhow it to the 
managers, and to give a poſitive anſwer, 
whether they could accept of it or not, 
in ten or twelve days at fartheſt. —Accor- 


= ingly, upon being waited on a ſecond 


time, Mr Dagg deſired that the author 
might be acquainted, that her play was 


highly approved of; that it was cheerful- 


ly accepted by the managers, who, in all 
probability, would bring it on the ſtage 
in 
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in a few weeks; but, if not, he thought 
he might venture to aſſure her it would 
be the firſt new play W the win- 
tor 3 


+ * dn of the 5 winter, 
Mr Dagg being again ſpoke to, deſired that 
the author might be informed, that the 
death of Mr Powel, and the management 
going into ether hands, it was neceſſary 
for her to apply to Mr Coleman, without 
whoſe conſent: her play could not be re- 
preſented, —To be brief, Mr Coleman, 
unfortunately for her, happened to dif- 
fer in his ſentiments with his predeceſ- 
ſors; and gave it as his opinion, thut 
though the play had merit, the plot was 
not enough intereſting for the ſtage. She 
then deſiring her play might be returned, 
wrote to Mr Garrick, acquainting him of 
every particular; and begged he would 
take the trouble to read the comedy, 


and let her have his opinion.— The 
laconic 
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laconic anſwer of Mr Garrick was to 
this purpoſe: Mr Gafrick's compliments 
to the author, and that his ſentiments 
were entirely the ſame with Mr Coleman. 
| Baffled in her expectations, for which ſhe 


hopes the public will think ſhe had ſome _ 


reaſon, ſhe began to ſuſpect, that, with- 
out the approbation and intereſt of ſome 
high perſonages of diſtinguiſhed taſte, 


her applications would be in vain ; ſhe. 


therefore, in conſequence of the advice 
of a few of her well-wiſhers, ſent the co- 
medy to the Earl of Cheſterfield and Lord 
Lyttleton, with“ whoſe opinion of the 
piece ſhe will take the liberty to conclude 
this preface; but as their Lordſhips, at 
the ſame time they gave their opinion; 
acquainted the author of their having no 
intereſt with any of the managers of the 
ſtage, and as ſhe covld not ſuppoſe that 
Mr Garrick or Mr Coleman would chuſe 


to give up their own opinion in favour of 


thetr Lordſhips, and bring it to a trial. 
Vol. IL X * unſolicited, 
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unſolicited, ſhe thought it needleſs te 


| give them any further trouble, 
* 


SHE then ſent the comedy to Mr Foote, 
who was then manager of the Edinburgh 
Theatre, with a copy of what the Earl 
of Cheſterfield and Lord Lyttleton had 
done her the honour to write in its fa- 
your,—Mr Foote, alter peruſing the play, 
frankly accepted the performance, and 
poſitively promiſed to exhibit it that 
ſeaſon, and during the whole winter 
occaſipnally repeated his promiſe, till 


about to go away; when being wrote 


to by a friend of the author; he return- 


ed for anſwer, that his reafon for not 


repreſenting the comedy was, that he 
wanted ſome alterations made, which he 
ſuppoſed could not be then done, the 
author not being on the ſpot ; but, if 


' agreeable to her, he would politively ex- 


hibit it in the Hay-market the enſuing ſea- 
ſon, 
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ſon, where it would be much more for 
her advantage. 


TRE author, ſome weeks after this, 
waited on Mr Foote in London, to know 
the alterations required ; and being afraid 
that Mr Foote might not be pleaſed with 
her manner of making them, ſhe begged 
the favour he would take that trouble on 
himſelf; expreſſing at the ſame time her 
hopes, that he would put nothing in the 
comedy unbecoming one of her ſex to 
write. Mr Foote, with all the complai- 
ſance and ſeeming generoſity imaginable, 
promiſed, ſince ſhe had given him that 
liberty, that he would cheerfully make 
the alterations: that he would exhibit it 
in the month of July : and affured the 
author, he would take the ſame care of 
her intereſt as he would of his own. He 
added to this purpoſe, that the comedy 
pleaſed himſelf; which, if it had not, he 
would not have paid regard to the re- 

| X 2 commendation 
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commendation of any Lord in Britain; 
and that he believed he knew what would 
meet with a favourable reception from 
the public as well as any man in Eng- 
land. 8 


War reaſon Mr Foote had for not 
performing a promiſe ſo voluntary, and 
ſo poſitively made, the author cannot 
pretend to ſay ; for although ſhe wrote 
him ſeveral letters after the time that he 
was to have repreſented her comedy, ſhe 
received, no anſwer, nor could ſhe ever 
get the manuſcript out of his hands.— 
She pretends not to make any comments, 
but will keep ſtrictly to facts both for 
and againſt the merit of the performance. 
—She then, almoſt in deſpair, and think- 
ing it a duty incumbent on her to try e- 
very poſlible method to ſucceed, ventured 
to addreſs in the newſpapers the public 
and Mr Digges, preſent manager of the 


Edinburgh Theatre, giving them a brief 
account 


necount of her diſappointments with re- 
gard to the play. And here ſhe likeways 
failed, Mr Digges giving it as his opinion, 
that the comedy is ſomewhat deficient in 
both plot and character; and that ſeve- 
ral of his friends, who are perſons of 
known genius and taſte, think him not 
erroneous in his determination, in reckon- 
ing it not ſuch a piece as he could get 
up for the entertainment of an Edinburgh 
audience. ä . 


Ha vl xo therefore fooled away ſo much 
time in uſeleſs ſolicitation, her hopes al- 
ternately raiſed and depreſſed, ſhe at laſt 
reluctantly came to the determination of 


publiſhing it by ſubſcription. 


Tux giving the hiſtory of her diſap- 
pointments, may, by many, be thought 
unneceſſary : What ſhe principally means 
by it, is to prove what perhaps might 
be doubted by ſome, viz. That ſhe ever 

| had 
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had any reaſon to believe it would be re. 
preſented ; and ſhe even flatters herſelf, 
that, from the conduct of thoſe who are 
allowed to be the ſole judges of what is 
proper or improper to appear on the 
ſtage; it may ſtill be thought doubtful, 
whether it would have ſucceeded or not; 
it not being always the caſe, that the 
plays they do bring on either. deſerve or 
meet with the approbation of the public. 
— But, allowing that they may be right 
in rejecting this comedy, the author 
humbly hopes that the public will at leaſt 
not altogether think it unworthy of the 
preſs.—She begs leave to own her ſenſe 
of the obligation ſhe has to - thoſe who 
took the trouble to write criticiſms on 
the comedy when it firſt appeared in ma- 
nuſcript : Had ſhe had any encourage- 
ment ever to have wrote another, ſhe 1s 
perſuaded, ſhe would have profited much 
by their judicious remarks ; but as the 


* was then accepted by the managers 
of 
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of Covent-Garden Theatre, and as ſhe un- 
derſtands it has met with ſome ſevere cri- 
tics ſince, who will not allow it the leaſt 
merit, a certain degree of pride, which, 
ſhe hopes will be thought allowable; made 
her reſolve to ſend it into the world in 
its native ſimplicity, unadorned with 
either preſented or borrowed ornaments. 


Lord Cheſterfield writes: 


Ir the managers of our two Theatres 
here had had half the pleaſure in reading 
your comedy that it gave me, they would 
gladly have accepted and acted it. What- 
ever fate may attend your comedy, you 
may juſtly have the ſatisfaction of know- 
ing that the dialogue, the ſentiments, and 
the moral of it, do honour to a virgin 
muſe. 


Lord Lyttleton writes thus : 

As you deſire me to give you my 
judgment 

3 


judgment of your comedy, J can very 
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ſincerely tell you, that I think the plot 
mtereſting, the characters ſtrongly mark- 
ed, and the dialogue lively and witty, 
though not without faults: 


f- 


